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Franco-German Coal and Steel Pool 


FRANCE ACTS 


FOR EUROPEAN COOPERATION 


By ROBERT SCHUMAN, French Foreign Minister 


Delivered at a press conference after the adoption by the French Cabinet of a proposal to coordinate under a single 
authority the coal and steel production of France and Germany, Paris, France, May 9, 1950 


T is no longer a question of vain words but of an act, 

a bold act, a constructive act. France has acted, and 

the consequences of her action may be immense. We 
hope that they will be. 

France has acted essentially for peace. If peace is to have 

a chance, there must first of all be a Europe. Five years 

almost to the day after the unconditional surrender of Ger- 


many, France is taking the first decisive act in the construc- 
tion of Europe and is associating Germany with it. This 
act must necessarily transform European conditions. This 


transformation will make it possible to take other common 
actions that have been impossible until now. 

Out of all this will emerge a sound, united and strongly 
constructed Europe, a Europe whose standard of living will 
rise, thanks to the pooling of production and the extension 
of markets which will bring about a drop in prices. In this 
Europe, the Ruhr, the Saar and the French basins will work 
together, and their peaceful labor, followed by United Na- 
tions observers, will benefit all Europeans, Eastern as well 
as Western, and all lands, especially Africa, that look to 
the old Continent for their development and prosperity. 

Such is France’s decision, and these are the considerations 
that inspired it: World peace cannot be safeguarded without 
creative efforts proportionate to the dangers that threaten it. 
The contribution that an organized and vital Europe can 
make to civilization is indispensable to the maintenance of 
peaceful relations. As the champion of a united Europe for 
more than twenty years, France has always had one main 
objective: to serve the cause of peace. Europe has not been 
organized. We have had war. 

Europe will not be built at one stroke or by means of one 
over-all structure. It will be built, first, by means of con- 
crete steps that create real solidarity. The unification of the 
European nations demands that the age-old enmity of France 
and Germany be eliminated; the action undertaken must 


apply primarily to France and Germany. To this end, the 
French Government proposes immediately to take action on 
a limited but decisive point: it proposes to place all French 
and German steel and coal production under a common high 
authority in an organization open to the other European 
countries. 

The pooling of coal and steel production will insure the 
immediate establishment of common bases of economic de- 
velopment, the first stage in European federation, and will 
change the destiny of these regions which have long been 
devoted to the manufacture of weapons of war of which they 
themselves have been the most constant victims. 

The solidarity of production thus established will prove 
that any war between France and Germany has become not 
only unthinkable, but materially impossible. The creation 
of this powerful production pool, open to all countries that 
wish to participate in it, and making available to all its mem- 
bers on the same conditions the basic necessities for industrial 
production, will lay the real foundations for the economic 
unification of these countries. The output of this pool will 
be offered to the whole world without discrimination or ex- 
clusion, as a contribution to the improvement of living stand- 
ards and the advancement of peaceful enterprises. Europe 
will have increased means with which to promote the realiza- 
tion of one of her essential tasks: the development of the 
African continent. 

The fusion of interests, indispensable to the establishment 
of a broader and deeper community between countries that 
have long been kept apart by bloody conflicts, will thus be 
realized simply and rapidly. By pooling their basic indus- 
tries and establishing a new high authority whose decisions 
will be binding for France, Germany and the other partici- 
pating countries, this proposal will lay the first concrete 
foundations of a European federation that is essential for 
the safeguarding of peace. 
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In order to work toward the realization of the objectives 
defined above, the French Government is ready to open nego- 
tiations on the following basis: the common high authority 
will be charged with insuring in the shortest possible time 
the modernization of production and the improvement of its 
quality; the supplying of coal and steel on the same terms to 
the markets of France, Germany and other member coun- 
tries; the increase of joint exports; the improvement and 
equalization of the living conditions of the industrial work- 
ers in the participating countries. 

Since production conditions are very different in the mem- 
ber countries, certain transitional measures must be adopted 
to achieve these objectives: the application of a production 
and investment plan, the establishment of mechanisms to 
equalize prices, and the creation of a reconversion fund to 
facilitate the rationalization of production. All customs 
duties on coal and steel between participating countries will 
be abolished immediately and the same railway freight rates 
will be applied. Gradually conditions will be created which 
will automatically insure the most rational distribution of 
production and the highest level of productivity. 

In contradistinction to an international cartel which tends 
to divide and exploit national markets by restrictive practices 
and the maintenance of large profits, the proposed organiza- 
tion would insure the merging of markets and the expansion 
of production. The basic principles and engagements defined 





above will be the object of a treaty signed between the states 
and submitted to the parliaments for ratification. The nego- 
tiations necessary to work out the measures of implementa- 
tion will be carried on with the assistance of an arbiter 
designated by common agreement. It will be the arbiter’s 
responsibility to see to it that the agreements reached are in 
conformity with the principles and, in case of a deadlock, he 
will decide upon the solution to be adopted. The common 
high authority responsible for the functioning of the whole 
organization will be composed of independent personalities 
designated on a parity basis by the governments, and its 
president will be chosen by common agreement of the gov- 
ernments. Its decisions will be enforceable in France, Ger- 
many and the other member countries. Appropriate provi- 
sions will insure the necessary means of appeal from the 
decisions of the high authority. A United Nations represen- 
tative attached to the authority will make a report twice 
yearly to the United Nations on the functioning of the new 
organization, especially with respect to the safeguard of its 
pacific aims. The establishment of the high authority in no 
way prejudices property rights in the enterprises concerned. 
In the exercise of its task, the common high authority will 
take into account the powers conferred upon the Interna- 
tional Authority for the Ruhr and the obligations of all 
kinds imposed upon Germany, as long as these obligations 
subsist. 


Promoters of General Prosperity 


BUSINESSMAN WHO SEEKS ONLY MONEY BETRAYS NATION 
By POPE PIUS XII 


Delivered to the representatives of the Chambers of Commerce, Vatican City, April 27, 1950 
(TRANSLATION FROM FRENCH) 


E have a great joy in receiving you here, represen- 

tatives of the chambers of commerce from all over 

the world; you, who, in effect, represent the elite 
of the commercial world. We do not want to miss this 
occasion to tell you—in haste and in measure permitted by 
the extraordinary obligations of the Holy Year—a word 
of the Christian conception of your profession. Its role, its 
influence, its responsibilities are, in the present hour, of an 
importance and a gravity greater than ever. We believe it 
to be opportune that you crown your technical and juridical 
work by a serious moral consideration of its (commerce’s) 
role and responsibilities. 

It is not without impressive significance that mythology 
gave wings to Mercury (pagan god of commerce). Should 
we not see in that the symbol of the liberty that commerce 
needs to go and come across the borders of its own country? 
Certainly it is not a question—and none among you dreams 
of it—of claiming unlimited liberty, incompatible with the 
aims and needs of national economy, with the permanent 
care of material prosperity for all. But on the contrary, it 
is in view of this (national) prosperity that you aspire to 
a fuller liberty of commerce. And you have reason. 

It is not enough, unfortunately, to have reason in the 
serene region of principles, as long as the most legitimate 
desires remain practically unrealizable because of purely 
political motives that continue to cramp the circulation and 
communication of persons and merchandise. 

There are even countries where a system is erected, more 
or less absolute, that places all commerce in the hands of 
public authority. Let us affirm this clearly: 





This is a tendency in opposition to the Christian concep- 
tion of social economy. Commerce is fundamentally an ac- 
tivity of the individual and it is this private activity that 
gives him his first impulse and lights the flame of his 
enthusiasm. 

Further, you will not obtain the goal you wish, which is 
the profit of general prosperity, without putting into its 
full light the personal exercise of commerce for the service 
of society’s material well-being. The merchant, one will 
say, should be skilled without doubt; he must be a man of 
affairs, prudent more than sentimental, again, without doubt. 
But he must add to these strictly professional qualities a 
high concept of the ideal of his profession. As a business- 
man, he must also consider himself a servant of the com- 
munity. 

To have no other ambition but always to make more 
money and to enrich himself, he would betray his vocation, 
because one could well call by this name (vocation) the 
mission that God has assigned to him, above all in particu- 
larly difficult conditions as a merchant. 

He would thus play the game of the malevolent, who 
strive to make of commerce a living vampire at the expense 
of all economic life. If, on the contrary, he aims and strives 
to circulate worldly goods, destined by God for the advan- 
tage of all, and takes them where they must serve and in 
a manner to make them serve well—then, indeed, the mer- 
chant is a good and true servant of society, a guarantee 
against misery, a promoter of general prosperity. 

May, among other things, the concentration of commerce 
in the chambers of commerce and, perhaps one day, the con- 
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stitution of these as representatives of all those linked with 
this profession, help maintain everywhere in its purity the 
ideals of the honest and, as is sometimes said, of the royally 
magnificent merchant. 

But most important—because it is the solid basis of 
everything—is that this ideal bears the imprint of religion. 
Did not Our Lord Himself compare the Kingdom of Heaven 
to the precious gem that the wise merchant buys at the price 


of all his goods (Matthew 13, 45)? May this be the con- 
viction of all of you; transmit it to your children, spread 
it among the young in your profession. Thus, you will bring 
upon yourselves, upon the good and healthy progress of your 
affairs and the whole world the most abundant divine favors, 
in pledge of which whole-heartedly We give you, your fami- 
lies, and those that you represent here Our Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 


Give the Public the Facts 


“ONLY AN INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION CAN WIN THE PEACE” 
By GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President, Columbia University, New York 
Delivered at the Associated Press luncheon, New York, N. Y., April 24, 1950 


(AN ExTEMPORANEOUS ADDRESS) 


R. McLEAN, my many, many good friends that I 

am privileged again to meet, and all those others 

here that I should so like to meet personally, to all 
of you, greetings: 

My first word must be one of apology because, whenever 
before any professional group a layman is called to speak or 
to make an appearance, he certainly must do a bit of soul- 
searching to determine some reasonable excuse. As | see it, 
the invitation by itself is not enough, .. . once in a little 
Kansas town a Californian was coming through and he found 
it convenient to spend the evening and there was a funeral 
service going on in the village church and he entered, and at 
one place in this very informal ceremony the minister asked 
whether there was anyone present who should like to get up 
and to pay a tribute to the dear departed, and, no one 
speaking, the Californian took advantage of the opportunity 
to get up and say: 

“Well, I didn’t know the deceased and I have never been 
in the town before.” Still he thought it was a good oppor- 
tunity to describe something of the beauty and the wonderful 
climate of California. 

No, I am not here, I hope, with such a complete ignorance 
of your profession as this man exposed as to the town and to 
the guest of honor at that particular ceremony. I also can 
claim no possible professional connection with such a dis- 
tinguished body, a connection which I must admit I think 
I should rather envy because of the very deep respect that I 
have for the press and the very deep conviction I have of its 
responsibilities and its opportunities in this world of today. 

Moreover, I can testify to one thing with respect to the 
press: its performance, at least from a limited viewpoint, in 
the World War—and I mean limited viewpoint with respect 
to the viewpoint 1 had and not to what the press had. 

Tue Story oF War 

I believe this: I believe that never in any great crisis of 
history, a continuing crisis such as was World War II, was 
a public so fully informed, so rapidiy informed, of the facts 
of the conflict as was the American public in World War II, 
and regardless of the great services performed by the radio 
and other media of mass intormation, it was the newspapers 
that brought to the American public that story, the story as 
it occurred. 

| think in that record is a very great lesson, a lesson which 
applies today, that the American public is grown up and that 
if we believe in democracy, then we will get the best effect in 
reaching difficult decisions if our public is fully and properly 


informed—or that is achieved so far as it may be practicable 
to do—and they will trust the decisions that they make. 

Censorship, in my opinion, is a stupid and shallow way of 
approaching the solution to any problem. Though sometimes 
necessary, as witness a professional and technical secret that 
may have a bearing upon the welfare and very safety of this 
country, we should be very careful in the way we apply it, 
because in censorship always lurks the very great danger of 
working to the disadvantage of the American nation. 

I believe that the rule to apply is, Can, with the facts, the 
American public actually make a decision in this particular 
point? Should they? And I think it is easy to see that if the 
subject is sufficiently professional or technical, there would be 
no possibility of a great electorate making a decision anyway 
and so, therefore, I do not even consider that the security 
that we apply to those particular and special questions to be 
censorship. I think there, all of us, newspapers and everybody 
else, could admit that it is just good sense. 

But now, to return to this very great job of information, 
that the press performed for us in World War II, and I 
think the efficiency with which that was conducted from the 
government viewpoint was certainly in no small measure due 
to the information in the hands of the public. When we 
think of that job and then look at what has happened since, 
we are forced to believe that there is something we can do 
now, something we have possibly been overlooking and that 
we had better do now or something may happen to us. 

Right after the World War the great cry was for demo- 
bilization. It was only the occasional voice that was raised 
to say, “Should we demobilize too quickly?” “Bring Willie 
home’’—that particular attitude would brook no interference 
and we said, ‘““Demobilize,” and we did. Along with it we 
suffered a certain distaste for anything that smacked of war 
and therefore almost smacked of foreign news. The public 
was sick and tired of date lines that were Gibraltar and Oki- 
nawa and Australia and Berlin. 

The local story assumed its ancient and traditional im- 
portance in our lives and I assume, or I suppose, that editors, 
along with others, were caught up in that particular feeling. 
In any event, we had just had a great meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, out of which was born the United Nations. We had 
had a record of at least practicable cooperation with every 
Allied nation during the period of the war; hope was strong 
that peace was with us, and we felt that one subject that we 
could now ignore—and turn back to our more accustomed 
paths and pursuits—was war, the foreign problems with 
which we were beset. And I think it was only natural and 
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human that we should do so, because having gone through 
that great crisis successfully, why did we go through it except 
to establish peace permanently and go home? Some of us to 
go fishing, to see our families, some to go back to work, to 
school, to whatever it was. It was anything except plaguing 
our minds with the possibilities that that peace might not be 
permanent. 
CAME THE SHOCK 


And then, one day we awoke with a great shock. Now, 
all of us didn’t awaken at the same time, and all of us prob- 
ably could not trace to its source the exact cause that did so 
awaken us, but during the year of ’46 it became rather appar- 
ent that this beautiful dream that at least allowed us to drift 
along in something like indifferences was just a dream, wish- 
ful thinking. No more. And we could look back, finally, and 
possibly identify the day that had been almost the peak of our 
post-war performances in this establishment of world accord. 

And we today, it happens, are celebrating (or almost cele- 
brating) its anniversary. I believe, and I haven’t looked it 
up, but if my memory serves me right—rightly, editorial 
correction—on April 25 I believe that the meetings were 
formally opened in San Francisco for the establishment of 
United Nations. And on that day the American and Russian 
forces met on the Elbe and the end of the war seemed with 
us, and on the horizon there seemed to be the dawn of a 
peaceful organization of the world. 

And that probably was the apex of actual performance, 
although it is true our hopes continued to grow and grow, 
and I think that over in Europe, in the American forces, we 
believed up until the late fall of 1945 our relationships on a 
friendly basis of understanding were growing. But, as I say, 
as we look back I think for most of us the day of April 25 
would have probably been the double anniversary, the very 
height of our performance in that regard. 

So these kaleidoscopic changes that have occurred to us 
before, during and since the World War, with the shattering 
of that dream of actual and permanent peace, have brought 
about a confusion in our minds, a confusion that is almost a 
bewilderment. These were compounded by the fact that we 
can find any day somebody, often people who have a right 
to be considered as leaders or at least we have a right to look 
to them as leaders, “shooting from the hip” in the readiness 
to give us didactic, arbitrary, complete answers about many 
things on which we need facts and interpretation, and not 
merely someone’s prejudiced view or a view uttered in the 
great hope that it will be popular for that particular day, 
time or locality. 

Now the great danger in our confusion or our failing to 
think and act in the traditional American manner, that is, 
making decisions on the basis of actual information in our 
possession, is that the world may misunderstand. It is not so 
much that we are not going to come through the crisis that 
we are not going to rise to our responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities, but, if the world makes a mistake about our essential 
confidence and courage, or confidence in the United States, 
our readiness to stand for what we believe to be the truth 
and the right, we incur very, very great dangers. Therefore, 
when they see us torn by divided counsel, seemingly unready 
to make decisions and to move forward with confidence on a 
given path, they are apt to think that that means something 
deeper in our national character than it actually does. 


Mora STRENGTH 


To my mind all it means is that we have not got sufficient 
facts. We just don’t have the information on these subjects 
and we must get it because, make no mistake, I believe that 
there is no use arguing the point that the United States has 






been forced into a position of world leadership and, if a 
leader is to be successful, his strength in the particular area 
in which he must lead must be recognized. 

First of all in this business of international leadership is 
moral strength, the conviction that we are right, that we are 
acting in accordance with understood concepts of basic human 
decency. That is the first thing, on the spiritual and moral 
side. We must be strong economically and we must be 
strong militarily, but by all means we must be strong infor- 
mationally and intellectually to understand what we are 
working for and to pursue that objective strongly, persist- 
ently and invariably until victory is achieved, and that means 
to pursue it forever, because peace differs from war in this 
respect. When the enemy has laid down his arms and raised 
the white flag, war is over. But peace is never completely 
won because each new day brings a new problem, and what 
was right a few days ago is not necessarily correct today. We 
must have the facts and we must study them. 

I am not pleading, ladies and gentlemen, for some utopian 
state on which in every minor question complete unanimity 
of opinion and conviction will be achieved. As a matter of 
fact, I think such would be a most uninteresting world and 
probably we would create quarrels in order to get along with 
each other. 

I am talking merely about the basic purposes that our 
country is trying to achieve in the world. You notice I am 
not talking now about the international problems, because I 
beliéve that from them springs as much of our trouble in our 
fields as from any other source. Until we are certain of our 
security, our position in the whole world, we are never going 
to settle many of our questions at home that arise daily. 
Those questions are also related, but, if we are going to do 
this right, we must know about the social, political, economic 
situations of other countries and we must know about their 
moral and spiritual values, their purposes, what are they 
trying todo. 

Obviously, in its day-by-day performance, it is a job for 
the newspapers, every branch of the newspapers, because I 
am happy to be one of those who does not decry the columnist 
whom I have heard decried very, very often. A soldier knows 
when you gain intelligence, which is information, it also needs 
evaluation. There is a continuing job of trying to figure out 
what does it mean if a given country is buying a given type 
of material in a given area of the world and piling it up in 
such quantities that you cannot figure out that reason. There 
is every type and kind of information that comes out of the 
world, commercial and economic news that is of value. It is 
well for us that people are helping us to interpret it, but 
above all means, we need that function of the newspaper that 
brings to us day-by-day the facts of this world so that this 
great public opinion can be based not upon prejudice and not 
upon our resentment of the Redcoats that lived upon the 
Bostonians in 1775, but on what is happening to us in ’50. 

Now, in this respect, of course, I believe that schools, uni- 
versities, have a very, very grave responsibility and a great 
opportunity, and I do assure you, and I hope you won't 
interpret this as a commercial, but I do assure you that I 
have found through patient sitting at the feet of the great 
faculty up at Columbia that the United States is imbued with 
just that idea—that if America is to realize its own destiny 
in this world of today, we must understand ourselves, but 
we must also understand others; that it is not enough for 
universities today merely to say we are training and teaching 
the young so that twenty years from now they shall be 
leaders. 

Those concentrations of brains, of ability, those faculties 
must be used in helping us learn the facts of today; studying 
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those facts, analyzing them and giving us a dispassionate 
viewpoint or conclusion with respect to them. Maybe they, 
themselves, could become a corrective; I don’t know. But I 
do know that through them we would at least get a disinter- 
ested viewpoint on these, and it would help most of us, and 
| assume some of you, at least, have the same difficulties I do 
at times in trying to pierce through prejudice, through par- 
tisanship, and just reaching down to the facts. 

Now the newspaper has a particularly wonderful oppor- 
tunity, because while I think that although we listen to the 
radio—we get our news there often much earlier than we get 
it any other way—there is a saying we should never forget. 
A man described an individual of leisure as one who had 
time to read his morning paper in the morning. 

The point is that a newspaper, when it brings you infor- 
mation, is there to read when you have the opportunity and 
not when it happens to be on a schedule. It’s there to study, 
ponder over, and therefore, in my opinion, the university and 
the newspaper today have not only a great right to bring to 
us these tacts, these partial interpretations of facts, but it is 
their very grave responsibility to do so. 

You know, a man’s world, someone said, is just as big as 
his newspaper. Whittier put it in a verse once when he said, 
in “Snowbound,” you remember: “At last the floundering 
carrier bore the village paper to our door, and all the world 
was ours once more.” 

So if those few lines are even approximately correct, they 
must bring to each of you some feeling of the very great 
responsibility that in this day of ideological conflict rests upon 
each, that the world is brought properly not in terms of 
propaganda, not in terms of preaching a particular ideal, but 
in terms of fact and honest interpretation. In performing 
this function the newspaper has always been very, very jealous 
of the right of freedom of the press. Here, again, they have 
a relationship to the university, wherever today you hear the 


term “academic freedom.” It is quite clear that if the freedom 
of the press should disappear, all other freedoms that we 
enjoy would disappear. But there is a deeper implication to 
this thought of freedom than is expressed in that sentence. 


FREEDOMS INDIVISIBLE 


Each of your freedoms is essential to the existence of all 
the others. Political and economic freedom are indivisible. 
They are one. Therefore, it is not enough merely to stand 
for freedom of the press. We must stand for individual free- 
dom and for those things that are going to preserve the 
political and economic freedom of each one of us. We must 
combat relentlessly any needless invasion of those freedoms, 
because the attack on any freedom will never, in any country, 
be isolated and individual. It will be a creeping thing that 
will be on the door front and will attack all. Therefore, if 
we are to preserve academic freedom, and if we are to pre- 
serve freedom of the press, let us never forget that what we 
are talking about is freedom of the individual, and it must 
be preserved. 

I think, ladies and gentlemen, that what I have probably 
tried to say is that, with the truth, America will decide cor- 
rectly. I don’t think that truth and freedom are necessarily 
synonymous, but they certainly are mutually interdependent 
terms. I do not believe without freedom you can be assured 
of the truth, and I do not believe that without truth you can 
long preserve freedom. Therefore, since you have done me 
the very great honor and distinction of asking me to appear 
before you, I am going to close with a very, very short ob- 
servation: 

You have often heard it said, I think, that public opinion 
wins wars. And I would say with respect to that, in adapt- 
ing it to the terms of peace, that only an informed public 
opinion can win the peace. 

I thank you very much. 


The Revolution in Our Political Parties 


WILL THE REPUBLICANS COPE EFFECTIVELY WITH THE CHANGING SITUATION 
IN OUR PARTIES? 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science at the University of Flevide, Gainesville, Florida 


REAT changes are taking place in our political par- 
ties, changes which amount to a slow revolution. 
These changes will influence our lives deeply, for it 

is through our parties that we make dur important govern- 

ment decisions; it is through our parties that the democratic 
process operates. The changing nature of our parties, there- 
fore, will have consequences for all of us. 


l 


Through the years, particularly in the last several dec- 
ades, Our two major parties have reversed their fundamental 
arguments, their principles, their philosophies. The Jeffer- 
sonians—that is, the Democrats—who once stood for less 
government now stand for more. The Hamiltonians—that 
is, the Republicans—who once stood for more government 
now stand for less. And curiously enough, both parties have 
been consistent in this apparent inconsistency. These rever- 
sals are logical. They make sense. 

Prior to this twentieth century, it was the business men— 
the manufacturers, the bankers, the railroad investors—who 
wanted to extend government. Business men wanted tariffs, 
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subsidies, bank charters, railway grants. In general, business 
men were committed to the old mercantilistic philosophy that 
prosperity slides down from the top, that in order to make 
the nation strong, government should intervene positively to 
stimulate business and encourage the capitalists. By so do- 
ing, it was argued, all classes in the nation were benefited. 
So long as these views prevailed among business men, the 
Republican party, to which most business men belonged, 
favored an extension of government, particularly an exten- 
sion of the federal government. On the other hand, the 
Democratic party, which contained relatively few business 
men but many laborers and farmers, stood out against the 
extension of government and proclaimed the doctrines of 
little government, of individualism, of laissez-faire, of states 
rights. The groups composing the Democratic party con- 
tended that few benefits from the government went directly 
to them but that instead they bore the burdens of govern- 
ment aids to business, that they were forced to pay higher 
taxes and higher prices as the result of government interven- 
tion in behalf of the business interests. 

By the twentieth century conditions and circumstances 
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had changed, and the parties responded to these changes. 
America was now a land of big business, and twentieth cen- 
tury big business had less reason than the smaller and devel- 
oping business of the nineteenth century to ask aid from the 
government. Big business, while not averse to direct favors 
from government, primarily wanted to be left alone. The 
old mercantilistic philosophy of government stimulation to 
business gave way to the new social-democratic philosophy of 
government regulation of business, which business men re- 
sented and resisted. The new philosophy that prosperity 
bubbles up from the bottom (and does not percolate down 
from the top), that the chief need is for wide and continuous 
purchasing power to buy the avalanche of goods that can 
now pour from the machines, steadily gained ground. In- 
creasingly government stepped in to regulate business and to 
insure to the mass of consumers, to labor, and to farmers a 
greater share of the national income. Laboring men and 
farmers, many of them in the Democratic party, favored 
this trend, and the Democratic party increasingly became 
the champion of more government, particularly more federal 
government. Business men, most of them in the Republican 
party, felt they were being curbed and restricted and then 
taxed to pay for the restrictions, and consequently the Re- 
publican party increasingly opposed the trend toward more 
government. 

And thus it has come about that the Democratic party, 
which once resisted the trend toward more government, now 
spearheads the trend; that the Republican party, which once 
spearheaded the trend toward more government, now resists 
it. To be sure, even the conservative Republicans like Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft know full well that we cannot go back 
to the simple government of the nineteenth century, and 
even Taft is a “welfare-stater” of a sort. Nevertheless, the 
historic roles are now reversed, and reversed with good rea- 
son. The Democrats now invoke the name of Jefferson to 
give us more government and to hasten centralization of 
government; the Republicans now invoke the name of Ham- 
ilton to slow the trend toward more government and to dis- 
courage centralization. 


II 


In another sense, our political parties are now undergoing 
a revolution. An important realignment of groups is taking 
place between the parties. True, business still remains the 
chief pillar of the Republican party, and labor still remains 
the chief pillar of the Democratic party. But some other 
important groups are shifting allegiances. 

The Republican party tends to lose Midwestern and 
Western progressives and to pick up Southern conservatives. 
The Democratic party tends to pick up Midwestern and 
Western progressives and to lose Southern conservatives. 
The Republican party is becoming more consistently con- 
servative. The Democratic party is becoming more consist- 
ently leftist. ‘The differences between our two major parties 
are becoming more logical, more ideological, more clear-cut. 
We are getting a fundamental realignment of our parties, 
and we are getting that realignment not by way of the 
growth of a third party, as many had predicted. We are 
getting that realignment within the pattern of our tradi- 
tional two-party system. 

The old Republican one-party states of the corn and wheat 
belt are now visibly becoming two-party states. The old 
Democratic one-party states of the South are now gradually 
becoming two-party states. 

During and following the Civil War, the corn and wheat 
states of the agricultural Northwest became Republican one- 
party states. At the close of Reconstruction, Southern states 
became Democratic one-party states. Both areas thus became 





political abnormalities, and the one-party system of both 
sections represented, in part, a carry-over of the emotional 
and sectional issues of the Civil War. Before the Civil War 
all sections of the country had been two » ty sections. After 
the Civil War only the area East of « \lississippi River 
and North of the Mason-Dixon Line co ,oyed a genuine 
two-party system, and even in this area there were some 
one-party states. The country at large enjoyed a two-party 
system only because the two one-party sections represented 
opposite parties—the Northwest was a Republican one-party 
section and the south was a Democratic one-party section. 

Today, however, the one-party sections are becoming two- 
party sections again, and this is resulting in a more logical 
party division nationally. 


Ill 


Until Franklin D. Roosevelt’s campaign of 1932, the 
corn and wheat states of the Northwest—Kansas, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, lowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin—were usu- 
ally overwhelmingly Republican. Democratic organization 
did not exist at all in many of the counties of these states. 
For the most part, Democratic state organization was formal 
and perfunctory. True, enough Democratic organization 
existed to allow Democratic presidential nominees, upon oc- 
casion, to carry some of these states—for instance, Bryan 
in 1896 and Wilson in 1916. But such occasions were ex- 
tremely rare. And at all times Democratic organization 
remained weak in the localities and Republicans pretty well 
monpolized the local jobs. 

What explains the tremendous hold of the Republican 
party on this area? There are a number of explanations: 
the issues and memories of Civil War and Reconstruction 
times; slavery; the great part played by the Northwest on 
the side of the Union; the strength of Grand Army of the 
Republic veterans; the Homestead Act passed by the Repub- 
lican party; the trans-continental railroads sponsored by Re- 
publican policies. The “Cleveland” panic confirmed the Re- 
publicanism of the farm belt. The “Wilson” panic of 1920, 
particularly devastating in the farm belt, reaffirmed that 
Republicanism. 

However, since 1932, since the “Hoover” panic and the 
Roosevelt New Deal, the Democrats have been growing 
stronger in this area, and the Truman victory of 1948 gave 
additional impetus to the Democrats. A new and vigorous 
Democratic party is developing in the farm belt. Demo- 
cratic organization is extending to the grass roots. Full 
Democratic tickets are appearing in more and more of the 
towns and counties. “Respectable” leaders more and more 
are willing to accept Democratic nominations. The “rotten 
borough” type of leadership is disappearing in the Demo- 
cratic party, and a new, a young, an able, an enthusiastic, 
an aggressive leadership is appearing—a leadership not sat- 
isfied with dispensing Washington patronage but bent on 
winning mass elections in all the subdivisions of these states. 
The one-party system is disappearing. A vital two-party 
system is in the making. 

And why this phenomenal growth of Democratic strength 
in the corn and wheat states? There are a number of rea- 
sons: memories of the “Hoover” depression; the repeated 
national victories of the Democratic party; the large amount 
of federal patronage; the popularity of Democratic measures 
with respect to farm relief and public electric power; the 
fact that Democratic policies seem to fit in with post-depres- 
sion and post-war thinking better than do Republican pol- 
icies; the tendencies of progressives and young people to go 
into the Democratic party. 

The paramount issue in the farm belt is parity price, and 
Democratic farm subsidies and price supports are popular in 
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the farm belt. There is a suspicion in the farm belt that the 
Republicans are not as firm friends of crop supports as are 
the Democrats. Even the Administration’s Brannan Plan 
has considerable support in the farm belt, but with the 
Brannan Plan defeated the Democrats are in an even 
stronger position. To the cities, consumers, wage-earners, 
and Farmers’ Union, supporting the Brannan Plan, the 
Democrats can claim that they would have enacted the Plan 
into law but for Republican opposition. To the advocates of 
high and fixed price supports, strong in the farm belt, the 
Democrats can point out that the current Democratic Con- 
gress enacted a law extending price supports at the high and 
fixed level of ninety per cent of parity. And to all farmers, 
the Democrats can boast that the present Democratic Con- 
gress was more generous to the farmer than the Republican 
Fightieth Congress, which enacted the Aiken Act, an act 
which under some conditions allowed crop supports to fall 
as low as sixty per cent of parity. 

Another issue benefiting the Democrats is public electric 
power. In the public mind, the Democrats have managed to 
get themselves on the side of the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority and the proposed Columbia Valley Authority. 
Also, they have managed to get themselves on the side of 
public power districts which enable consumers to get cheap 
electric power from federal dams. These are popular meas- 
ures in the farm belt and in the West. 


In terms of organized group support the Democrats are 
gaining. The AAA committeemen, grass-root farmers elected 
by fellow grass-root farmers to administer federal farm leg- 
islation in the localities, tend to be Democrats and to influ- 
ence others strongly in favor of the Democratic party. The 
Farmers’ Union is a rapidly growing organization in many 
of the farm states and tends to support the Democrats. Re- 
publican progressives and progressives of Republican origin 
tend to go into the Democratic party; Farmer-Laborites in 
Minnesota; LaFollette Progressives in Wisconsin; the Nor- 
ris following in Nebraska. Perhaps most significant of all, 
young people and first voters tend to register as Democrats. 


The Republicans, of course, are still very strong in the 
farm belt. The tradition there is overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican. Many progressives—both leaders and the rank and 
file—still cling to the Republican party. But in the farm 
belt and in the West there is an unmistakable and a signifi- 
cant tendency for liberals and progressives to quit the Re- 
publican party and go over to the Democratic party. 


IV 


Over the years, then, the Democrats of the farm belt have 
been gaining and the Republicans weakening. At the same 
time, over the same years, the Democrats of the South have 
been weakening, and the Republicans, at least in presidential 
elections, have been gaining. What has caused this weaken- 
ing of the Solid South? In order to answer this question we 
must go back a bit into history. 

At the close of Reconstruction, only one party remained 
in the South—the Democratic party. All white men, of 
whatever faction or shade of opinion, joined together in the 
Democratic party to preserve “white supremacy” and to pre- 
vent effective Negro participation in politics. Men who 
would have been Republicans had they lived in the North, 
men who actually had been Whigs in the days before the 
Civil War, not only became Democrats but frequently as- 
sumed the leadership of the Democratic party. The Demo- 
cratic party had always been the strongest party in the 
South, even in the days before the Civil War when the South 
had a two-party system, for the ideals and policies of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson made a powerful appeal to the majority of 





small farmers of this agrarian section. But during and 
after the Civil War, almost all white voters, whatever their 
economic interests, jo:aed the Democratic party in opposition 
to ‘‘Northern interference” and because of their opposition to 
Negro influence in politics. The Democratic Solid South, 
then, can be explained almost exclusively in terms of the 
determination of nearly all groups of white men to exclude 
the Negro from politics. And as long as the national Demo- 
cratic party was relatively conservative on economic ques- 
tions and was led by conservatives like Seymour and Tilden 
and Cleveland, the conservatives of the South felt fairly 
comfortable within the Democratic party on all counts. 

But since the turn of the century, Southern conservatives 
have been increasingly perturbed over the new direction of 
the national Democratic party. They resented the Bryan 
leadership, and many rebelled against it. They were restless 
under Wilson and feared the strong labor influence in that 
administration. And under the Roosevelt and Truman lead- 
ership, conservative fears have grown and intensified. 

So long as the Democratic party was still the vehicle of 
“white supremacy,’ at least in the South, conservatives felt 
compelled to stick to the party, in spite of their dislike of 
the party’s economic policies. But by now it has become 
clear that the New-Deal and the Fair-Deal Democratic 
party, even more than the Republican party, has become the 
spearhead of policies which widen the economic, political, 
and legal rights of the Negro. Even in the South the Demo- 
cratic party is becoming a weaker and weaker vehicle for 
preserving ‘white supremacy.” The white primaries have 
been outlawed by federal judges appointed by Democratic 
administrations. Since 1944, every Southern primary and 
election has seen a significant increase in Negro voters. 
About nine-tenths of Southern Negroes participating in pol- 
itics now register and vote as Democrats. The one-party 
system was a device to prevent Negro participation in South- 
ern politics, but Negro participation in Southern politics can 
no longer be prevented. The reason for the one-party system 
is gradually disappearing. And as the reason disappears, so 
will the one-party system. The one-party system is on the 
way out—“gone with the white primary.” Why, then, 
should Southern conservatives remain in a party which no 
longer serves either their economic or their avowed racial 
interests ? 

The Republican party is growing stronger in the South, 
particularly in presidential elections. In 1948, Dewey carried 
about thirty-six per cent of the popular vote of the South. 
In other words, Southern conservatives increasingly vote Re- 
publican in presidential elections. So far as presidential elec- 
tions go, the Republican party is adult in Kentucky; it is 
near adult in Tennessee; it is a lusty youth in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Texas, and Florida; it is a growing adoles- 
cent in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Arkansas; and 
only in South Carolina and Mississippi is it still an infant. 

Where Southern conservatives are still reluctant to vote 
Republican, they tend to go into the Dixiecrat movement. 
On the main economic issues of the day, Dixiecrats see about 
eye to eye with Republicans. Dixiecrats are those Southern 
conservatives who, for one reason or another, still want to 
cling to some kind of Democratic label, who still cannot 
bring themselves to register or to vote as Republicans. But 
where Dixiecrats fail to hold or win their state organizations, 
where they are defeated by national Democrats, by New- 
Deal Democrats, they will more and more incline to the 
Republican party. The Dixiecrats have no long-time or 
permanent place in Southern politics; sooner or later they 
must merge with those who feel as they do, who are numer- 
ically stronger than they are even in the South—the Re- 
publicans. 
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V 


In the farm belt, then, a genuine two-party system is 
reviving, and the Democrats are steadily growing stronger. 
In the South, a genuine two-party system is reviving, but 
more slowly than in the farm belt, and the Republicans are 
gradually growing stronger. Expressed in national terms, 
this means that the Democrats are losing Southern conser- 
vatives and winning farm belt progressives, that the Repub- 
licans are losing farm belt progressives and winning South- 
ern conservatives. But the Democrats are winning Western 
progressives more rapidly than the Republicans are winning 
Southern conservatives. And if all the conservatives of the 
South were suddenly to find themselves in the Republican 
party—which is still a long way from the fact—and a vigor- 
ous two-party system in actual operation in the South, even 
then the Democrats probably would win more of the South 
more frequently than the Republicans. The Democratic 
tradition is strong in the South. A majority of Southerners 
were Democrats long before the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, long before the Negro issue entered Southern politics. 
Even when the South was a two-party section, even in Fed- 
eralist and Whig days, the South went Democratic much 
more frequently than it went Federalist or Whig. Today 
the majority of Southern people—white and black—are poor 
folks. They regard the Democratic party as the party of 
poor folks. As poor folks they stand to benefit enormously 
from the expanding social services of the federal government. 

What significance has this for our practical politics of 
today? Simply this. The Republicans should be extremely 
cautious about making a frontal attack on the welfare state, 
on the basic trend of our time, for they need to check their 
loses in the farm belt and in the West. They will not do 
this by making a general attack on the welfare state, for the 
welfare state includes farm price supports and public elec- 
tric power, popular in the West. To keep their progressives 
and liberals, the Republicans need not go as far toward a 





controlled economy as the Democrats, but they cannot keep 
their progressives and liberals by preaching old-fashioned 
and straight-out free enterprise. They can attack specific 
extravagances and specific pressure-group evils, but they 
cannot attack the whole trend toward a welfare state. Even 
if all the conservatives in the country were in the Repub- 
lican party, it is doubtful if there would be enough of them 
to win on the issue of “statism.” But all the conservatives 
are not in the Republican party. Many Southern conserva- 
tives are still in the Democratic party. These Southern con- 
servatives are on the way to Republicanism, but they have 
not yet gone all the way over. In short, the Republicans have 
not yet arrived at the position where they can exploit to 
their political advantage a majority of Southern conserva- 
tives, where they can count on some Southern states in the 
Republican column at election time. Until they have ar- 
rived at such a position, they will be well advised to be 
resilient, to see to it that they do not lose any more of their 
farm belt and Western liberals than they have already lost. 


We are, then, confronted with a paradox. A two-party 
system is reviving in the farm belt. A two-party system is 
reviving, more slowly, in the South. But a revived two- 
party system in the farm belt and the transitional situation 
in the South might actually lead in practice to a Democratic 
one-party system nationally, at least for a time. 


Have the Republicans of today enough political sense, 
enough flexibility, to prevent this? A few decades ago, con- 
servative Republican leaders like William McKinley and 
even Mark Hanna would have had the political wisdom to 
deal with this situation effectively. But today? Will the 
Republicans follow realists like Ives, Driscoll, Dewey, 
Lodge, Aiken, Flanders, Youngdahl, Thye, Beardsley, 
Morse and Warren? Or will they follow the doctrinaire 
free-enterprisers like Hoover, Bricker, Wherry, McCarthy, 
Gabrielson, and Fulton Lewis, Jr.—and go down the cer- 
tain road to disaster? We shall see. 


The Two-Party System of Government 


THE MIGHTIEST PROGRESS IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 


Delivered at the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., February 8, 1950 


HEN I visited Berlin last May I found that the 

American Military Government officials had already 

very kindly worked out a calendar for me, including 
one “must” visit to Mayor Ernst Reuter, the elected Ober- 
burgermeister of the Western Sector of the City. 

Upon arriving at the City Hall I was surprised to find 
several thousand people waiting quietly in front of the build- 
ing. Our party was met by Mayor Reuter and as soon as 
we sat down in the reception chamber with other members 
of the City Government, he volunteered the answer to my 
unspoken question. “I appreciate your coming here so much” 
he said, “You can see how much it meant to those thousands 
of people outside. It is a very important lesson for our peo- 
ple to see that a man can be defeated for the highest office 
in his country and still receive the full honors of his country— 
and also to see him still alive.” 

Of all the vivid impressions of my most recent European 
visit, this is one of the most vivid. We were in a city divided 
four ways, occupied by the military forces of four nations 
and blockaded by the Russians who surround it. This cou- 





rageous German liberal was almost pitifully eager to have 
the people of his city see with their own eyes how it is 
possible for people to disagree fundamentally with those in 
charge of their government and still remain out of concentra- 
tion camps and escape the firing squad. 

It seems strange to us that this simple fundamental of free 
government should be such a novelty. Yet it exists in a 
steadily diminishing portion of the world today. 


I. 


Although the United States is the youngest of the great 
nations, ours is one of the oldest free Republics on earth. 
Its durability has persisted in the face of wars and the in- 
evitable frailty of human beings who conduct government. 
Our Nation is the principal support of the free world today. 
It remains, after a century and three-quarters, the inspiration 
for the basic concepts of liberty everywhere. 

Today that moral leadership is under sharp challenge. The 
leaders of the new totalitarian ideology of the left even 
challenge our right to exist. They insist that Communism 
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cannot live in the same world with individual freedom. They 
ntend that their system shall survive and that ours shall not. 
Under these critical circumstances, it seems to me particularly 
important that we re-examine the well-springs of our liberties 
and the political system by which we keep them. 

At the outset let me confess that I am a biased witness. 
My political bias as a Republican is, of course, obvious. But 
there is a much more important fundamental principle at 
stake today. I believe with all my soul that government 
exists for the primary purpose of securing human liberty. I 
believe that every other purpose is subordinate to this one 
ind I regard with scorn and contempt all those who would 
sell the smallest fraction of human rights for a mess of 
governmental pottage. 

In addition to the explicit guarantees of the Bill of Rights, 
| believe that liberty includes equal opportunity for all, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed, the right to own property, 
the right to seek or reject employment, the right to think and 
reate. | believe that each individual human being has a 
right to rise to the fullest material, intellectual and spiritual 
achievements of which he is capable. I believe government 
exists to preserve these rights and opportunities to the fullest 
extent that their enjoyment does not deprive others of their 
similar rights. 

1 also believe that ‘Twentieth Century free government 
can still protect all of these rights while meeting the problems 
of personal security and economic stability in an industrial 
age. 

‘This statement of fundamental principles will not appeal 
to anyone who accepts the chopped down, bobtailed versions 
of our liberties which are peddled by followers of Kari Marx 
and their fellow travellers. But I have observed no changes 
in human nature or governments which have repealed the 
Biblical exaltation of the importance of the individual human 
soul or the traditional liberal faith that human rights trans- 
cend all other values. 

The Constitution of the United States, of course, is the 
basis for our free system. But other nations have had ex- 
cellent constitutions, both written and unwritten. Many 
have risen and fallen, some of them several times, during the 
life of our nation. So, it is not alone the Constitution which 
has made possible our unparalleled success as a nation and 
the preservation of the freedom we enjoy. 

We must find the rest of the answer elsewhere. It lies in 
the American political system which grew up under our 
Constitution. This lecture is an inquiry into the nature of 
that political system. 


I. 


Qur political history has been the history of a two-party 
system in action. From the early days of the Republic our 
basic political arrangement has been the same—one party in 
power and one party in opposition. Within this alignment 
we have built and operated our system of government. Any 
inquiry into the American political scene should begin with 
this central fact. 

If the American two-party system had not existed, we 
should have invented it. In fact, that is exactly what we did. 

The men who declared and won our independence, who 
formed first the Confederation and later framed the Consti- 
tution, did not expect the development of political parties. 
Political parties were regarded with suspicion as leading to 
tactionalism, passion and intrigue. James Madison, for ex- 
ample, believed that public issues would be decided by 
majorities composed of passing combinations of groups and 
interests. 

Nevertheless, by George Washington’s second term as 
President a two-party system had already appeared in the 


groups led by Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 
My purpose is not to discuss the history of American party 
politics. What I do wish to emphasize is the wisdom of the 
choice we have made in developing two alternative political 
parties as a guarantee of popular sovereignty and of political 
responsibility. 

As you know, there are other methods of choosing govern- 
ments. One of them is the one-party system. It prevails in 
Russia and all her satellites today, as it did in pre-war Nazi 
Germany and in Fascist Italy. “The Nazis were a minority 
party when Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of Germany 
and seized full power. It is said that in 1917 it took only 
30,000 Communists to seize the reins of government in all 
Russia, with its 145 million people. Certainly there were 
comparatively few real Communists in China or in the 
Central European countries which are now ruled by Com- 
munists. 

Under a one-party system its small membership is organized 
and disciplined. It confers upon itself by decree a monopoly 
of effective political action. Absolute civil as well as military 
power is vested in leadership which also enjoys a monopoly 
of political propaganda. Blind acceptance of party dogma is 
enforced upon all the people. Deviation is swiftly followed 
by the concentration camp or the firing squad. There have 
not yet been any successful internal revolutions in modern 
times against one-party government backed up by machine 
guns, tanks and airplanes. 

Even in a free country it is dificult to oust an entrenched 
leadership. Whether you are a member of a labor union, a 
stockholder in a business corporation or a member of any 
other organized group, it is very difficult to get rid of the 
“ins.” Just think how many good New York City Democrats 
have broken their hearts trying to reform Tammany Hall 
from the inside! In my brief 27 years in New York City, I 
have seen a much heralded new and reformed Tammany 
emerge on five separate occasions when a new leader was 
elected. Each time Tammany continued to do business at the 
same old stand and was just the same as ever. As another 
example, where, oh where, are the men who have challenged 
the leadership of John L. Lewis in the United Mine 
Workers? 

So long as we keep both of our political parties strong we 
need never suffer the disaster of one-party government in 
America. Nationally, we have the priceless Constitution 
guarantee that we may on fixed dates, known years in ad- 
vance, throw out any Administration we do not like. The 
same guarantees exist in State and local governments. The 
only danger nationally has been that one party might become 
too strong, or able to use the enormous new powers of gov- 
ernment to perpetuate itself in office, as is the case in politi- 
cally lop-sided, machine-dominated cities or in the “Solid 
South.” Even in these circumstances, the dominant party 
has frequently split and free elections have made change 
possible. 

In contrast to the one-party system, several European 
countries have six or eight or more political parties repre- 
senting various religious, racial, economic or class align- 
ments. In conversation with the Premier of one European 
nation a few years ago he said that, second only to the Com- 
munists, the greatest curse of his government was that he 
had to work with twenty-six political parties. 

When there are more than two major parties, no one 
party can ordinarily expect a majority. Every government, 
therefore, becomes a coalition. On almost every issue that 
arises one section of the coalition may break off and the 
government loses its parliamentary majority. It is difficult 
and often impossible for the government to plan its course, 
even as long as from month to month. This system pro- 
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duces great instability. After each election or resignation of 
a cabinet, a new government must be formed and again 
there are frenzied intrigues among the parties in working 
out the next coalition. 

A member of a European parliament told me, with con- 
siderable relish, last summer, that he expected to control 
the action of his government on the budget which was then 
coming up. He said, with a smile, that he could control 60 
votes in opposition though he could only deliver 20 votes in 
favor. But his 60 votes, out of more than 500 members, 
were enough to give him a whip hand, though he was not 
the leader of any party and had received no popular support 
at the polls for government leadership. This illustrates how 
minority groups which join a government have a power far 
beyond their popular support. Often they are in a position 
to blackmail the major parties who have the responsibility 
of keeping a coalition government functioning. This is a 
fundamental violation of the principle of majority rule as 
well as the essential of responsible government. 

Here, under our two-party system we have none of the 
instabilities of the multi-party system, but we do achieve 
our own kind of coalitions. We make our coalitions within 
the parties and instead of achieving them after election, we 
make them before election. Every four years the national 
conventions of the two parties present deep and bitter con- 
troversies. Sometimes the fights over party platforms are 
taken to the floor and the debates as well as the votes are 
close and bitter. There are often some who “take a walk” 
from the convention, either publicly or quietly. But finally 
the coalition is achieved and the party then goes on to fight 
the election. 

Why do the parties have these bitter internal fights? And 
why must they achieve their own coalitions? Because there 
are wide divergencies of opinion in each of the two great 
parties. And why are there these wide divergencies of 
opinion? Because each party really represents a composite 
spectrum of roughly similar interests. Each contains farm- 
ers; each contains industrial workers; each includes business 
men, each attracts men and women from every walk and 
station of life. No single religion or color or race or eco- 
nomic interest is confined to one or the other of our parties. 
Each party is to some extent a reflection of the other. 

The result is that, since the Civil War and until recently, 
the parties have not been too far apart on most fundamentals 
of our system. This means that the choice of one or the 
other party during this period has not represented anything 
like a revolution or, in the past at least, a threat to the basic 
institutions and interests of our people. It has meant also, 
and this is perhaps part of the secret of our enormous eco- 
nomic power, that a change from one party to the other has 
usually involved a continuity of action and policy of the 
nation as a whole on most fundamentals. As a people we 
have learned to distrust and avoid extremes of principles 
and of interests in our public life. 

When the Democratic Party forgot this mandate for 
national unity and became sectional, it caused the tragedy 
of secession and the agony of civil war. In recent years, the 
Democrats have tried to divide the country on economic 
and class lines. While this policy has enjoyed considerable 
political success, I am deeply convinced that it can lead, in 
the end, only to another disaster for the Nation. 

But let me return to the basic fact that both parties in- 
clude people of all walks of life and station, that today 
neither party is sectional and that they are alike in most of 
their stated objectives. It is only necessary to compare the 
last four platforms of both parties to find how similar they 
are. But this similarity is highly objectionable to a vocifer- 
ous few. They rail at both parties, saying they represent 





nothing but a choice between Tweedledee and Tweedledum. 
I must say that I have most often heard this view expressed 
by people who have no experience in government and are 
either extreme reactionaries or radicals who want a neat 
little party to carry out their special prejudices; or these 
people are pseudo-intellectuals or just plain obstructionists. 
None of them contributes much to the sober, tough business 
of modern government. 


These impractical theorists with a “Passion for neatness” 
demand that our parties be sharply divided, one against the 
other, in interest, membership and doctrine. They want to 
drive all moderates and liberals out of the Republican Party 
and then have the remainder join forces with the conserva- 
tive groups of the South. Then they would have everything 
very neatly arranged, indeed. The Democratic Party would 
be the liberal-to-radical party. The Republican Party would 
be the conservative-to-reactionary party. 

The results would be neatly arranged, too. The Repub- 
licans would lose every election and the Democrats would 
win every election. It may be a perfect theory but it would 
result in a one-party system and finally totalitarian govern- 
ment. As you may suspect by now, I am against it. 

The resemblance between the parties and the similarities 
which their party platforms show are the very heart of the 
strength of the American political system. We are, in truth, 
all members of the same family. The disparaging epithets of 
those who want everything clear cut and simple cannot 
erase the stubborn fact that our objectives and interests as 
Americans are not neatly opposed but are, and | hope always 
will be, mutual. 

Lest anyone misunderstand, let me say that there remains 
a broad and inviting battleground over which the two parties 
can vigorously contend. I shall return to that enticing sub- 
ject often in this series of lectures. 

For more than a century and a half the two-party system 
has served our country well. Thus far we have survived 
every kind of crisis. We are still the strongest nation on 
earth. We have preserved our liberties. As against the 
single party or the multi-party system, I think it is clear 
that our two-party tradition, despite occasional failures, has 
been the most effective instrument of government yet de- 
vised and should be vigorously supported. 


Ill 


Now is there a legitimate role for third parties in this 
country? The answer depends on whether the third party is 
national in character with intellectual breadth and a broad 
base of popular support or whether it is narrowly local in 
nature. 

Such sectional or local parties are, basically, only splinter 
movements. They have proved to be a menace to responsible 
government here just as they have to free governments else- 
where I see no legitimate place for them in a free system 
such as ours. 

We do not have to travel further than across the Hudson 
River into New York State to find plenty of examples. In 
the 1948 election there were seven parties on the voting 
machines—the Republican, Democratic, Liberal, American 
Labor, Socialist, Industrial Government and Socialist Work- 
er. Only the Republicans and Democrats were truly na- 
tional parties. Even Henry Wallace was on the ballot in 
only part of the states. 

Two of these minority groups have a substantial following 
and are really splinter parties. One is the so-called American 
Labor Party which since early in 1944 has been a Commu- 
nist front. It has been universally recognized as such. In 
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the face of this fact Democratic state-wide candidates ac- 


cepted its nomination as recently as 1946. 

The other splinter group is the so-called Liberal Party. 
It is a faction which broke off from the American Labor 
Party when the Communists took over in 1944. The Liberal 
Party is largely controlled by one able and brilliant labor 
leader of Socialist convictions. 

Both of these splinter parties are operated at large ex- 
pense, principally out of the pockets of union members for 
purposes of political bargaining and personal aggrandizement 

y their leaders. 

In passing it is an interesting fact that the head of the 
New York State CIO is the real leader of the State Demo- 
cratic Party today. He dictates the votes of its members on 
the floor of the legislature while the Liberal Party dictates 
many of its candidates. 

The Democratic Party in New York State today could 
not expect to win any state-wide election without the sup- 
port of one or both of these parties. The last eight state- 
wide elections, beginning in 1938, have demonstrated that 
the New York Democratic Party is a prisoner of its alli- 
ances. In each of those elections Democratic State-wide 
candidates received the support of one or both of the splinter 
parties. In the years when they won, it was the votes con- 
tributed by the splinter parties which provided the margin 
ot victory. Here is a dramatic demonstration of the danger 
of splinter parties, and, also, of one of the ways in which an 
old party can lose its independence as well as its character. 

By contrast with local or sectional splinters, genuine, 
nation-wide third party movements have, at times, served a 
real purpose during our history. All organizations, and 
most particularly political organizations, tend to become 
stuffy and ingrown. They become reluctant to take risks or 
accept change. All too often they do not welcome newcom- 
ers to their ranks for fear those holding secure leadership 
on a narrow base will lose it to new individuals or groups. 
One thing is certain, when both parties ignore the rise of 
new issues, new parties come into being. 

Nothing rouses a politician like a lot of votes going some 
place else. When that happens, one and often both of the 
older parties will embrace and absorb the new issues and 
the new cause. 

History records that the chief political divisions of the 
Eastern Roman Empire were based on chariot racing, with 
the factions of the Blues and Greens in the Circus domi- 
nating political life. Heaven forbid that American political 
divisions should be based on the Yankees vs the Dodgers, 
Notre Dame vs the Army, or even Yale vs Princeton! 

We have been delivered from this fate by the various na- 
tional third parties which have risen from time to time. This 
is their role—not to continue as an instrument of private, 
sectional, class or group power. ‘Their role has been to rise 
up, teach a lesson and either take over one of the two great 
parties or be absorbed into it. This they have done, teaching 
the old parties that to live and retain office they must change 
with changing times. Change is the law of life. It is death 
to resist if. 


lV 


How, then, does change come about? To find the answer, 
we must first inquire into the true nature of the two major 
political parties. Everybody talks about them, likes or dis- 
likes them and most people damn one and support the other. 
But is the true nature of the parties understood, even by all 
of their leaders? I doubt it. I will go further and pose the 
question: In the sense of a unified organization with a na- 
tional viewpoint on major issues does either party exist at 
all? I will go still further and ask: Is there such a thing 


as a National Democratic Party or a National Republican 
Party? 

From long observation and active participation, I have 
reached a solemn conclusion which I have hitherto kept to 
myself. I think this is a good time to let you in on the 
secret. 

I seriously doubt whether there is a genuine national 
party of either name. 

The first, obvious fact is that each party has its base in the 
individual States. One of the pillars of the two-party system 
is the fact that we have 96 parties, one Democratic Party 
and one Republican Party in each of the 48 states. 

All of the forms of genuine national parties exist but the 
substance is very shadowy. One'party has a President in 
office so people think they can judge what that party stands 
for by his actions. They rarely read the party platform and 
if the members of the Congress of the President’s Party do 
not go along with him, the average citizen just writes it off 
to cussedness or the lobbyists. —TThe press encourages this illu- 
sion by cartooning the Congress as an ignorant or muddle- 
headed or lazy fellow. 

Who speaks for the party out of power? It has its last 
nominee for President who is called the “Titular Head of 
the Party.” I have held that title in my party now for nearly 
six years and I still have some doubts about what it means 
except that I am the last, duly nominated spokesman for my 
Party. 

There are others who also speak as for the Party. There 
is the National Committee, with two elected representatives 
from each State. It is represented by a National Chairman 
in Washington. He purports to speak for the Party. 

Then there are the members of the House and the Senate 
of the party out of power. I know from close experience that 
many of them believe that they are the sole and only trustees 
of party policy. Here the difficulty is that they are seldom 
unanimous and they sometimes appear to vote contrary to 
the platform adopted at their last national convention. 

In the final analysis one is forced to the conclusion that 
each party reflects the opinions of millions of people and of 
hundreds of leaders. Everyone of you present will find men 
who represent your particular views in both parties. You 
will also find men in both parties who represent practically 
everything you disagree with. The total of a party is the 
total opinion of many people. It changes constantly. It is 
never wholly represented by one man even when he is Presi- 
dent. Often a party majority opinion is actually misrepre- 
sented by the minority or the wrong-headed who are the 
loudest and get the most headlines. 

While I am trying to tear away the veil of mystery which 
exists in most minds about party organizations and prin- 
ciples, I should like to add something else. If you want to 
judge the two parties—and I think this is of critical im- 
portance—you should judge them by what they do when 
they are in power, not by what they do when they are in the 
opposition. And by this I mean that you can judge a party 
properly only when it has control of both the Executive and 
the Legislative branches of government. 

On this basis it is easy to judge the present Democratic 
Party for the things it has done and failed to do, the progress 
it has made and the kind of administration it has given for 
the last 17 years. I assume you will like many of the things 
it has done and dislike many of its administrative and finan- 
cial failures, as well as its present low-grade morals and 
totalitarian tendencies. 

You might try to judge the Republican Party by the 
way its various members in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate have voted on individual issues. The difficulty 
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with this is that the minority is rately able to vote on a bill 
which it has drawn itself. It has to vote on bills prepared 
by the majority, often sent over from the White House. The 
minority may believe in every objective of those bills but 
find them offensive in bad draftsmanship, loose administra- 
tive provisions or in the granting of excessive power to the 
Executive. 

Usually the minority is not allowed to re-write a bill and 
cure its defects. So able and honorable men are often im- 
pelled to vote against bills of whose objectives they approve, 
risking the wrath of their constituents and misrepresentation 
of their motives in order to avoid the evils of making prog- 
ress backwards. 

On rare occasions the minority can bring over enough 
members of the majority so as to re-write a bad bill and 
achieve the good objective. An example of this occurred just 
last year when the very important bill providing arms for 
Europe came over to the Senate from the White House. It 
was so bad in the granting of grossly excessive powers to the 
Executive and in its wasteful financial provisions that men 
of strong internationalist viewpoints, like Senators Vanden- 
berg and Dulles, were unable to support it. These two Sen- 
ators were able to persuade enough members of the majority 
to agree with them so that they were able to re-write the 
bill. In doing so they probably saved the bill from defeat 
and certainly saved the country from a grave usurpation of 
power by the Executive and great waste of public moneys. 

It is very rare that the minority can re-write an impossible 
bill with good objectives to make it supportable. The result 
is that you can rarely judge a party by the way it votes when 
it is in the minority. You can only judge it by what it does 
when it is in control of government, either national or state, 
or by its party platform. 

I have recently reviewed the platforms of the Republican 
Party adopted in 1936, 1940, 1944 and 1948. Over the 
twelve year period they are generally consistent declarations 
of forward-looking, constructive leadership. They are a 
fair statement of what a thousand delegates—men and 
women from all over the country—declared their Repub- 
licanism to mean. The declarations are strong, progressive 
and positive. 

It is quite true that the Republican appeal to the country 
in these years failed. I have my own theories as to why, as 
I am sure you do. But in my analysis of those Republican 
campaigns the message and spirit of the platforms was a 
great asset, not a liability. 

Now, let us look at what some typical Republican state 
administrations have been doing. Here in New Jersey a 
Republican administration has wiped out a decrepit consti- 
tution and substituted a new and forward looking document. 
Its government has been brought up to date and its services 
broadly improved. 

In Minnesota successive Republican State Administrations 
have wiped out the scandals of previous so-called “Farmer- 
Labor” administrations, made great strides in promoting 
peaceful labor relations and are making new, spectacular 
progress in bringing mental hospitals up to date. 

In Oregon Republican administrations have established 
the most forward-looking timber conservation and replace- 
ment programs in the Nation. In California a Republican 
administration has made social progress in every direction 
which is equalled in any department by few other states. 
In my own State, except for the new mental hospital pro- 
gram prophetically launched by Governor Alfred E. Smith 
before the New Deal era, we have made more progress in 
all the fields involving the health and well-being of our 
people in seven years than was made in the previous half 


century. And we have done so with a level of tax rates 
10% below that of the last pre-war peacetime year, 1941. 

The story could go on and on through state after state 
from coast to coast. It demonstrates the sound truth that 
you can best judge a party when it is in control of the Exe- 
cutive Branch and has a legislative majority to support it. 

One of the great elements of strength in our two-party 
system lies in the 48 Republican and 48 Democratic parties 
in the United States. They cut across every sectional and 
group and class line. The unit of the party is in the states. 
This means that in years of Republican predominance, state 
and local Democratic parties and candidates retain power, 
keep organization alive and provide the basis for future na- 
tional success. 

After the Civil War, the “Solid South” of the Democratic 
Party maintained itself as the school of party politics in the 
cause of party recovery. During the last 17 years of Demo- 
cratic ascendency, the Republican Party has maintained a 
vigorous existence in the Northeast, the mid-West, the 
Mountain states and on the Pacific Coast where all three 
governors now are Republican. 

State sovereignty provides a vital base for the two-party 
system and water-tight compartments against the flood of 
national majorities and the pressure of national politics. 
This means that there is a constant flow of new ideas and 
new leadership coming up from the ranks in local and state 
governments. It also means that neither party can be de- 
stroyed by the victories of the other but only by becoming 
sectional, reactionary or ingrown. 


V 


From time to time in our history, one Party or the other 
has enjoyed a long period of ascendency because it has 
grasped an opportunity or because the other party has mis- 
calculated. 

Such a period began in 1800, when Jefferson grasped the 
essential fact that popular government was to be the rule 
of modern politics after the Federalists had failed to perceive 
that the 18th Century was over. Despite occasional inter- 
ruptions by Federalists and Whigs, it was not until 1860 
that there was a basic shift in party control. 

With Lincoln’s election, the Republican era began and 
endured, with only three interruptions by Democratic ad- 
ministrations, for over seventy years. Here the source of 
the Republican power was its emphasis on personal freedom 
and its acceptance of the implications of the industrial revo- 
lution. The source of the weakness of the Democrats was 
their fatal dream of an agrarian society based on the insti- 
tution of human slavery. 

The check to this Republican period came in 1932, follow- 
ing the financial panic and business depression. Of course, 
this was a world-wide collapse but since it came during a 
Republican administration, it was blamed on the Republican 
Party. I do not propose to argue that case or to castigate 
the various shifts and expedients by which the series of 
Democratic Administrations since 1932 have attempted to 
make the Great Depression the basis for a self-perpetuating 
vote-getting system. At this point, we need only note that 
the process has been accompanied by tremendous Federal 
centralization, by massive spending, by greatly expanded bu- 
reaucracy and debts, by high taxes and high prices and by 
numerous regulations of, interferences with and infringe- 
ments on the rights and liberties of individuals, communities 
and States. 

When these encroachments will lead to a popular revul- 
sion against the Democratic Party I do not know. But we 
do know that similar encroachments in Australia and New 
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Zealand have recently led to the overthrow of strongly en- 
trenched socialistic governments and to the effective resto- 
ration of what is basically a two-party system in those distant 
British Commonwealths. 

These defeats of Socialist governments have been hailed 
with immense enthusiasm by all Republicans and, I believe, 
by a majority of the Democratic Party which also, | trust, 
is not willing to surrender to socialism. But these victories 
are very easily misinterpreted. 

[ should like to point out very forcibly that in both New 
Zealand and Australia, the successful parties, like the Re- 
publican Party in its last four unsuccessful campaigns, as- 
sured the people that they proposed to retain the welfare 
provisions made by their opponents. Those elections provide 
no comfort for those in either party who think they are going 
to win any elections on a platform of back-to-Methuselah. 
‘Those elections were not won except upon the firmest assur- 
ances that the social clock would not be turned back. 

In Great Britain the Conservatives are similarly assuring 
the people that they will not repeal their social security. Mr. 
Churchill goes further and points out very vigorously that 
the entire welfare program adopted by the Labor Govern- 
ment was conceived, had its period of gestation and was 
delivered by a committee appointed by him as Prime Min- 
ister. In short, the Conservatives are taking the credit for 
the social program and promising to do it better. 

‘The Conservatives in Great Britain, while opposing na- 
tionalization of steel, which has not been accomplished, do 
not propose to repeal any nationalization that has been ac- 
complished. Whatever our view of the wisdom of this deci- 
sion, it does represent the judgment of exceedingly able 
political leaders in other English speaking nations. Even 
under the Parliamentary system, where the opposition is 
very effective, it cannot save the country unless it wins the 
election. 

All this is instructive for the Republican Party. It is still 
in the wilderness today after four unsuccessful attempts to 
regain national power. Each of those attempts was based 
upon a liberal platform and led by a candidate who assured 
the people tuat he did not intend to repeal the Twentieth 
Century. Because of this there are some very loud voices 
in the Republican Party denouncing all the platforms and 
nominees with the epithet “me too’. This complaint comes 
largely from those who have not recently carried their own 
states and many of them have not done so for more than 20 
vears. ‘The complaint and the epithet also originate largely 
with those who hold isolationist or extremely conservative 
vieWs, OF both. 

Governor Driscoll of New Jersey recently summed the 
problem up when he said, “There are those in the Repub- 
lican Party who apparently believe that if the Democrats 
say they are for the ‘Ten Commandments and the Bill of 
Rights, we should be against them.”’ 

As tor myself, and I believe most of the members of the 
Republican Party, we refuse to be against the Ten Com- 
mandments just because the Democrats say they are for 
them. | also refuse to be against sound government action 
supporting such basic modern concepts as collective bargain- 
ing, minimum wages, unemployment insurance, regulation 
of markets for capital, old age insurance or equal rights for 
all regardless of race, color, creed or national origin. We 
led the Nation in New York in breaking down barriers of 
religious and racial discrimination in employment and it 
worked in the biggest state in the Union. We did it five 
vears ago and just because Mr. Truman now comes along 
and savs he also ts for it, I refuse to turn against it to avoid 
the epithet “me too”. 





I believe Republicans generally will refuse to be intimi- 
dated or confused by the epithet “me too’. Our Party has 
a great tradition of sound, progressive leadership in the in- 
terests of all the people. It would be a catastrophe if it 
should falter now and listen to the croaking voices of reac- 
tion or isolation. Then the Party might really become what 
the Democrats call it. Then it would have an attitude of 
complete negativism which all history shows is the beginning 
of political rigor mortis. 


VI 


In a two-party system the vigor of each party is indis- 
pensable. 

The Democratic Party has held power continuously for 
17 years, which is longer than it held the presidency during 
the previous 72 years. As a result, few voters under 35 
have any active recollection of a Republican administration 
in national office. The Republicans having been in opposi- 
tion for such a long period, it is not unnatural that the vital 
tradition of the Party should have been forgotten by many, 
including many Republicans. If we are to restore the 
strength of the two-party system, the vigorous Republican 
tradition must be re-asserted. We should have it sharply 
before us as we take up current problems in later lectures. 

You will recall how a great realignment of the American 
two-party system was foreshadowed by the inability of the 
Whigs to face up to the issue of slavery. The Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act of 1854 broke that Party asunder. All through 
the North and West there surged a mighty tide of sentiment 
against the institution of human bondage. 

The Republican Party arose to express this great new 
political sentiment. It was the third party to bear that name. 
First, Jefferson used it and later the opponents of Jackson. 
Jefferson’s Republican-Democratic Party stood for indi- 
vidual liberty even to the point of endangering law and 
order. This basic principle of individual liberty was snatched 
away from the Democratic Party by the Republicans when 
they took their stand firmly upon the exclusion of slavery 
from the new lands of the West and its inevitable abolition 
from all the States of the Union. Lincoln, himself, in a 
letter he wrote to a Boston committee in 1859 for a Jeffer- 
son birthday festival, pronounced himself a thorough disciple 
of Jefferson and found in the principles of Jefferson “the 
definitions and axioms of a free society’’. 

The accent of the new Party was on freedom. In its first 
national campaign in 1856, the slogan was, “Free labor, free 
speech, free men, free Kansas and Fremont”. It was a 
Party conceived in that spirit that preserved the Union. 

Once the horrible specter of a Disunited States had been 
laid after four years of fratricidal war, the Republican 
Party kept the people’s mandate to rule. During 56 of the 
72 years from 1860 to 1932, the people sent Republicans to 
the White House. 

Over the course of those decades, the United States com- 
pleted the opening up of her vast continent, grew in popula- 
tion and wealth until she was the wonder of the world. 
Blessed with rich natural resources and a temperate climate, 
the industry and genius of her people prospered under this 
system of personal freedom. Men and women from all over 
the world sought our shores to seek their fortunes and live 
out their lives in freedom. For here was the great new world 
where a man could work out his own destiny, free from the 
cloying hand of arbitrary government and the barriers of a 
class society. Here his talents might have full release, and 
he could become what he was capable of becoming. Here 
there was reward for effort and opportunity for all. 

To the building of this society the Republican Party con- 
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tributed the essential framework of government. It was a 
framework based on personal freedom with both a moral 
and a pragmatic sanction. It had behind it the tremendous 
moral drive that raised the yoke of slavery from the necks 
of 4 million human beings in this country. It provided the 
means for turning loose the genius of our people to seize the 
opportunities the Industrial Revolution made possible. To 
the emphasis of the Democratic Party on the agrarian life, 
the Republican Party added a vital intexzest in the mines and 
the factories and in finance. Thus it fostered the creation 
of the industrial capital and the tools that could raise the 
standard of life of the people of this country and give it the 
means to be strong in the family of nations. 

Out of this new departure in our national life, came a 
matchless expansion of national wealth. With it, too, came 
evils and problems—inequality of wealth, sectional griev- 
ances, and unjust conditions of labor. Against these evils 
Americans in all generations, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, have labored with increasing success over the years. 
We are steadily building a society in which we can have the 
fruits of our economic system under conditions of fairness 
and decency for all. As we go on we must take care to 
build in such a way as to keep alive the magic productivity 
of our free way of life. 

Those in our time who raise against the Republican Party 
the false cry that it puts property rights over human rights 
would do well to recall that it is the Party of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation and the Thirteenth Amendment. That 
Amendment, freeing the slaves in 1865, deprived slave own- 
ers of what was then deemed to be property conservatively 
valued at $2 billion. Granting to 4 million Negro slaves in 
the South the basic human right of freedom meant wiping 
out then existing property rights worth a dozen times more 
than the capital value of all manufacturing industry in the 
South and double the cost of building the railroads of the 
whole nation up to 1860. A Party founded on such a clear 
notion of what things come first has a powerful reserve of 
moral purpose. 

The Republican Party’s vital belief in making our country 
a land of opportunity for all was dramatized in the very 
beginning. In the platform of 1860 the Republicans prom- 
ised free land. This pledge was redeemed in 1862 when 
Congress passed, and President Lincoln signed, the Home- 
stead Act. This was one of the dramatic events of history. 
Over the years it peopled our vast and empty Western lands 
and pushed ahead the timetable of the opening up of the 
continent. 

To speed the development of the country the Republican 
Party initiated legislation to foster the building of railway 
lines to the Pacific coast. This action was productive of 
many abuses. Nevertheless it speeded enormously the span- 
ning of the continent. Markets and investment opportunities 
were multiplied. Those seeking land were benefited since it 
was easier to move West and stake out a claim for free land. 
The railroads brought back the agricultural products to 
Eastern markets thereby feeding the East and increasing the 
value of the farm homesteads. 

The use of the powers of government to aid in developing 
our resources through the initiative of the people is in the 
Republican tradition. 

Today, when the value of the dollar has been cut in half 
in a decade, it makes sense to remember that the Republican 
Party in the very beginning fought to give the country 
sound money. From the Democratic Administrations pre- 
ceding its accession to power in 1860, it inherited a system of 
“wild-cat” banking and depreciated bank notes. To cope 
with financial disorders and to help the sale of bonds, Con- 








gress established the national banking system in 1863. Later, 
against the Greenbackers and again against William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the Republicans fought and won the battle for 
a sound dollar. That battle is again upon us and is a rising 
threat to the stability of the Nation. 

The growth of big business organizations after the Civil 
War led to a concern over the rise of monopoly power. In 
1890, Republican Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, spon- 
sored and secured passage of the Anti-Trust Act bearing his 
name. The law prohibited trusts and: combinations in 
restraint of trade and imposed penalties for violation. While 
this law had defects and suffered from time to time from 
poor enforcement, the vigor in its enforcement originated 
with Republican Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and Will- 
iam Howard Taft. It remains an embodiment of basic 
Republican belief in freedom of opportunity and its condem- 
nation of the misuse of aggregations of power. 

It was a Republican President who launched the federal 
conservation policy in 1891 and it was Theodore Roosevelt 
who extended this policy widely and vigorously. Other so- 
cial advances which were major victories in their time 
included the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906, the Railway 
Labor Mediation Act of 1926, President Coolidge’s support 
in 1927 of the Congressional resolution favoring a Child 
Labor Amendment and President Hoover's signing of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932. 

Others would include establishment of the Civil Service 
Commission in 1883, the record of President Taft in sup- 
porting the income tax amendment to the Constitution and 
his long, successful fight, for the establishment of a parcel 
post and of a postal savings system. All these may seem 
commonplace today but they were great, progressive advances 
in their time and were achieved only in the face of bitter 
opposition. 

In the field of foreign policy, Republican Administrations 
established and advanced our position in the world and, even 
in opposition, have made remarkable contributions. Of this, 
more in a later lecture. 

There are, of course, many faults in the record. No party 
could rule a nation for most of 72 years without making 
blunders. The oppression and corruption in the South which 
followed the assassination of Abraham Lincoln was inex- 
cusable. Incidentally, it set back the two-party system so far 
in the South that none exists even today. There was corrup- 
tion, notably in the Grant and the Harding administrations. 
There was also a failure to perceive the necessity of revising 
tariff policies when we changed from a debtor to a creditor 
nation. 

No party fails to make blunders but, also, no party can 
win most of the elections for 72 years unless it is vital, 
forward-looking and constructively serves the needs of the 
people. 

1 have cited some of the Republican achievements to re- 
mind us all that the Republican record of administration is 
positive, not negative. There is none of the blind obstruc- 
tionism which Democrats claim is our habit and some Re- 
publicans would like to take as our role. 


Vil 
The two-party system has provided our country with 
government under which it has made the mightiest progress 


’ in the history of the world. I have declared my fundamental 


belief that the highest purpose of government is to preserve 
human freedom. Our system has fulfilled that purpose for 
a century and three-quarters. 

Periodic change from the dominance of one party to the 
other preserves our habits and traditions of peaceful adjust- 
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ment and brings fresh life and thinking to the problems of 
government. 

The ferment in the party of opposition is significant be- 
cause the party of opposition will in due course become the 
party in power. The nature of that ferment is decisive be- 
cause it determines how soon the country will have a change 
and the direction it will then take. 


Free nations do not go backward. They may abandon 


their follies but never their successes. The only way in which 
the opposition party can prepare itself to be recalled to 
power is by offering a better solution of the problems of the 
day than is offered by the party in office. 

We must, of course, learn from the mistakes of the past. 
But even more we must learn from the achievements of the 
past. It was a very wise man who said: “From the altar 
of the past take not the ashes but the fire.” 


Democratic Aims and Achievements 


THE PARTY OF PROGRESSIVE LIBERALISM 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


De li4 


HIS pageant we have just seen shows the part that 
the Democratic party has played in the building of 
our country. 
The Democratic party has helped to make this country 
reat, and I am proud to be a Democrat. 

In Jefferson’s time the American people created the Demo- 
cratic party to free themselves from the control of the priv- 
ileged few. Since then, from time to time, the American 
people have chosen our party as their instrument to create 
the kind of nation that Jefferson dreamed of, a land of 
opportunity and justice for all. 

The Democratic party has always been the servant of the 
American people. It is still the servant of the people, work- 
ing for equal opportunity and equal justice for all. 

Since Jefferson’s day, our country has made great prog- 
ress. We are now one of the most powerful, if not the most 
powerful, nation of the world. We carry tremendous respon- 
sibility as a result of that power. 

The problems we face today are different from those of 
Jefferson's time. But the Democratic party is still true to 
the great principles that shine through all that Jefferson said 
and wrote, 

Thomas Jefferson had faith in the people. He believed 
that the people could govern themselves wisely, if they knew 
the facts. 

The Democratic party today still believes that. We be- 
lieve in giving the facts to the people. That’s what I have 
been trying to do on this trip to the Pacific Northwest. 

| think it is a good thing for the President to get out 
around the country, as often as possible, and let the people 
know what he looks like and what he stands for. The Presi- 
dent is elected by the people, and he has a duty to report 
to them. 


( 
} 
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Some Republican politicians don’t seem to think the Presi- 
dent should visit with the people. I was followed around on 
this trip by a representative of theirs. He had a private 
plane, and he showed up to see the crowds everywhere I 
stopped. I understand that he thought the crowds were dis- 
appointing—that is, disappointing to him. 

The way he showed up everywhere reminds me of a little 
poem, and it goes like this: 

“e have a little shadow B 

“That goes in and out with me, 
“And what can be the use of him 
“Is more than I can see.” 


I don’t know what my little shadow expected to find on 
this trip. But I'll tell you what he did find. 
He found that the people like to have their elected officials 
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come out and talk with them face to face. And that is what 
I propose to keep on doing. 

I'm going to express a personal wish now. I wish the 
opposition would come out for something and be a real op- 
position. A great political party cannot survive by being 
against everything that is for the good of the people. 

Remember the demise of the Federalist party. Remember 
the Whig party and how it passed into oblivion. We need 
a strong two-party system in this great republic of ours. 
And | sincerely hope that the Republican party will profit 
by the examples I have cited. 

The Democratic party believes today, as it has believed 
for 150 years, that if the people know the facts, they will 
solve their problems the right way. 

The Democratic party, today, is the party of the main 
stream of American life. It is the party of progressive 
liberalism. 

We do not share the delusions of the extreme Left. We 
reject the Godless theories of communism. We believe in 
the free will of man, and in the democratic exercise of his 
rights as a human being. 

We do not share the prejudices of the extreme Right. 
We do not share their fear of change, or their delusions that 
we can go back to the past. We believe in progress. We 
know that you cannot get along in the atomic age with the 
horse-and-buggy ideas. 

We are willing to tackle the problems that confront our 
country on the basis of the facts as they are now—not as 
they used to be a long time ago. | 

And, above all, we believe that our country has before it, 
for all its citizens, a glorious future. 

I know there are some people who do not agree with us. 
I wish all these doubting Thomases could have come along 
with me on this trip I have been making to the Pacific North- 
west and back. That would have convinced them—if any- 
thing could—that this country has a wonderful future ahead 
of it. 

When that great dam—the Grand Coulee Dam—was 
started, some people said there was no future in that. They 
said there was no one there to use electric power except 
coyotes and jack rabbits. 

I wish they could see that place now. 

I wish they could see the homes and farms, and cities and 
plants, that are using the power from Grand Coulee today. 

I wish they could talk to the people out there about the 
plans they have for the future. 

The people in the Northwest know what the Democratic 
party means when it talks about progress—about an expand- 
ing economy. And so do the people in the rest of the country. 
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Now, some sour critics have been saying lately that my 
hopes for the future of the country are just idle dreams. 
I admit that I do have some ideas about a wonderful future 
for this United States of America. I do dream of making 
our country a better place to live in. 

And what’s more, there are a lot of Americans who share 
those dreams. I believe that every American family has a 
dream of a better future, and is working to make it come 
true. I want those dreams to come true. 

The Democratic party would deserve to be retired from 
office, and hustled off to the ash heap of history, if it ever 
stopped dreaming of what we can do to make our country 
better. 

But we in the Democratic party are more than dreamers. 
We know that it takes hard work to make dreams come true. 

The Democratic party has never tried to tell the American 
people that they could make their dreams come true simply 
by sitting still and wishing. 

Right now, the two biggest jobs this nation faces are to 
assure an increasing standard of living for our people and 
to achieve peace in the world. To do those jobs is going to 
take the hardest kind of work. 

To achieve peace, we must cooperate with other free na- 
tions, in maintaining a strong common defense against ag- 
gression. To achieve peace, we must cooperate with other 
free nations in building a prosperous world. To achieve 
peace, we must cooperate with other countries in strengthen- 
ing and improving the United Nations. 

These tasks are all difficult, long and expensive. But we 
will not shrink from them, for they are the way to peace. 
They are the way to create a community of nations, at peace 
with one another, working for the good of all men. And 
that is one of our greatest dreams. 

To assure an ever-expanding standard of living for the 
American people, we must have better farms and better fac- 
tories, more businesses and more jobs. We must have better 
health, education, security and recreation for all the people. 

We in the Democratic party know that these things will 
come about only through progressive action and hard work. 
But we know they can come about—that we can make our 
dreams come true. We know that because of the progress 
we have already made. 

Look at the progress that business has made already. 

You often hear it said that the Democratic party is unfair 
to business, is taxing it to death and has taken all incentives 
away from private enterprise. A good deal of propaganda 
is issued to try to make you believe that private initiative 
and private profit are on the last mile to extinction. 

But what are the facts? 

In 1949, corporate profits, after taxes—after taxes—were 
double what they were ten years ago. In 1949, industrial 
production was 60 per cent more than it was in 1939. In 

1949, new investment in plant and equipment for business 
purposes was more than double what it was ten years ago. 
These increases are in terms of real income, not just dollars. 
If it was in dollars, it’d be a lot bigger. 

Business was never so productive, vital and energetic as 
it is today. All this talk about weakening private enterprise 
is sheer political bunk. 

One of the reasons why business is strong and prosperous 
is that the income of the average American family has greatly 
increased in recent years. 

Since 1939, the real income of the typical wage-earner’s 
family has gone up 50 per cent. 

The same kind of progress has been made by farm fam- 
ilies. Their real incomes have risen as much as those of the 
wage earners. 


All groups in the economy have made progress together: 
business men, wage-earners and farmers have been moving 
steadily forward. We've all shared in the economic progress 
of the nation. Why, they even raised the salary of the 
President. 


A GOAL AND A PROGRAM 


The Democratic party knows that the prosperity of all 
groups within the country is interwoven: the prosperity of 
business is linked with the prosperity of the white-collar 
workers, and farmers and industrial workers. And we be- 
lieve that Government must work with all these groups and 
plan for the future. 

It is not enough simply to stand still—merely to hold our 
own. In this great nation of ours, with its vast wealth of 
resources, we can have—and we should have—a constantly 
improving standard of living for everybody. 

Now, the Democratic party is planning ahead to achieve 
that goal. We have a program—a definite, positive pro- 
gram—for increasing our national welfare. We propose to 
build upon the experience of the last seventeen years and 
strengthen the measures that have so thoroughly proved their 
worth during that period. 

Our program is founded firmly upon the proposition that 
it is the duty of the Government to serve all the people— 
not just the privileged few. 

Our program is set out in the 1948 platform of the Demo- 
cratic party. That was the program on which I was elected 
to office, and I have been working to carry it out. And I 
am going to keep right on working to carry it out. 

In trying to get this program through the Congress, we 
have met strong opposition from various oddly assorted 
groups. In many cases we have successfully overcome this 
opposition. In others, we have not overcome it—at least, 
not yet. But we will keep up the fight, and I think we will 
be successful before long. 

I say that much of the success we have already achieved 
is due to the fine work of your own United States Senator, 
Scott Lucas. 

As Majority Leader, he has been responsible for guiding 
our program through the Senate. And I can tell you from 
my own experience, it is no easy job to guide things through 
the United States Senate. For the excellent manner in which 
he has measured up to that difficult task, Scott Lucas is en- 
titled to the gratitude of the entire nation. And he’s entitled 
to be returned to the Senate from the great state of Illinois. 

And I am happy to say that the people of Illinois sent 
him a worthy partner when they elected a new Senator in 
1948, in Senator Paul Douglas. 


Concress IMPROVEMENT 


The Eighty-first Congress is still in session. It is not yet 
possible to tell what its final record will be. But one thing 
is clear already. The Eighty-first Congress has reversed the 
backward trend of the Eightieth Congress. 

Of course, there are still many backward-looking Senators 
and Representatives, who have tried to defeat every progres- 
sive measure they could, and to obstruct and delay those 
they could not defeat. 

Despite the efforts of these men, the Eighty-first Congress 
is moving forward. Its record will be a great deal better 
than the record of the Eightieth Congress. 

The accomplishments of the Eighty-first Congress will 
contribute greatly to world peace and will substantially ad- 
vance the welfare of the American people. 

This Congress has ratified the North Atlantic Treaty and 
authorized a program of military assistance to the countries 
which are our partners in that treaty. 
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It has extended the European Recovery Program and the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

‘This Congress has approved an international wheat agree- 
ment which will greatly benefit our farmers. 

It has strengthened the soil conservation and reclamation 
program, 

It has restored the Government's power to acquire grain 
storage facilities necessary to carry out the farm price sup- 
port program. 

It has taken action to make low-cost electricity available 
to more people. ; 

This Congress has authorized a National Science Foun- 
dation. 

It has increased the minimum wage under Federal law 
from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour. 

It has enacted a far-reaching housing and slum clearance 
program that will benefit many of our citizens. 

It has strengthened the program to aid in the construction 
of new hospitals. 

‘The Eighty-tirst Congress will pass other worth-while 
legislation before it adjourns. One of the measures I expect 
to be passed is a displaced persons law——the need for which 
| pointed out, in this Stadium, two years ago. I remember 
that night very well. You gave me a grand welcome then, 
just as you have tonight. 

The Democratic party will carry on its fight for its pro- 
vram during the remaining months of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, and after that is over, we will carry on the fight in 
the Eighty-second Congress. 

Now I hope that by next January that some of the ob- 
structionists will be removed. 

We will carry on the fight—this year, next year and the 
following year—because we are a party that is not afraid to 
dream and plan and work for a better future. 

We will carry on the fight for international cooperation 
ind against a return to isolationism. 

We will carry on the fight to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act 
and replace it with a law that is fair to both management 
and labor. 

We will carry on the fight to improve Social Security 
laws. 

We will carry on the fight for Federal aid to education, to 
help the states remedy the disgraceful conditions that exist 
in many schools. 

We will carry on the fight for a program to assist low- 
income families and middle-income families to obtain better 
housing. And you sure need it here in Chicago. 

\We will carry on the fight for a program to improve the 
nation’s health. 

We will carry on the fight to conserve and develop our 






The Truman Crusade 


natural resources for the benefit of all the people and not 
just for a privileged few. 

We will carry on the fight for an improved farm law that 
is fair to producers and consumers alike. 

We will carry on the fight for a program to aid the small 
business. 

We will carry on the fight for laws that will guarantee all 
our citizens equal rights and equal opportunities, and will 
lessen the discrimination based on religion, color or national 
origin. 

Now, all these measures will help to keep this nation 
strong and prosperous and to make it possible for us to meet 
our responsibilities in the world. 

We must meet these responsibilities if we are to have 
peace and preserve our freedom. The strength of the United 
States is the bulwark of the free world today. Our coopera- 
tion with other free nations is essential to forestall Commu- 
nist aggression. 

The Democratic party is dedicated to the cause of peace 
and cooperation with other nations. We do not regard this 
as a partisan matter. We have worked—and will continue 
to work—with like-minded men in both political parties, in 
Congress and out, in the interest of world peace. But, my 
friends, honest cooperation does not require the Democratic 
party to sacrifice its basic principles. 

The Democratic party will remain firm in the faith upon 
which it was founded. 

We will continue to fight undemocratic elements in our 
society, whether of the Left or of the Right. 

We will continue to seek progress through practical meas- 
ures that are for the benefit of all the people. 


ImpROVE ALL MANKIND 


I am convinced that this is what the vast majority of the 
American people want. 

Now I’ve been making a crusade all over this country and 
I’m going to issue an invitation right now. I’m going to 
issue an invitation which is always issued at the spiritual 
revival of the people. I’m going to invite all those who hold 
this view to join with us in the Democratic party and work 
for the common good. 

I am sure that this great party of ours will continue to 
serve the American people in their quest for a better life and 
the enjoyment of peace. 

I am sure that our party will continue to follow the demo- 
cratic way of Jefferson—the way based upon the faith in the 
people and their ability to solve their problems. 

If we maintain this course, the people of the United States 
will move onward to accomplish greater things than we can 
now foresee, for the advancement of all mankind. 


A SUBSERVIENT CONGRESS WOULD WRECK THE COUNTRY 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 





Delivered on the radio, Washington, D. C., May 16, 1950 





Hk President of the United States has just com- 
pleted a six thousand mile trip at our expense and 
made fifty-seven speeches, most of them political. He 
must have had some very important purpose in mind, for 
there was plenty to occupy him in Washington. He left 
Congress in session rejecting Administration plans of vital 
importance, at least to him. Most of the principal railroads 








of the United States were closed down while his train ran 
on. The Foreign Ministers in London are considering the 
most vital decisions of recent years in foreign policy. But 
the President’s purpose is now clear. He admits he has been 
on a ten-day crusade to try to elect an Eighty-second Con- 
gress in November which will do his bidding in every re- 
spect. Every obstructionist, he said, must be removed. 
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True, we already have a Democratic Congress today, but 
it won't pass the socialistic measures which Mr. Truman 
has long advocated. He bitterly criticized the Eightieth 
Republican Congress because it did not agree with his 


C.1.0.-P.A.C. philosophy of government. He treats the 
Eighty-first Congress more tenderly—for the present—but 
promises criticism in the future. And the fact is that the 
Democratic Eighty-first Congress, except for the spending 
of money, has rejected the Truman program as definitely 
and conclusively as the Republican Eightieth. I don’t believe 
for a moment the people of this country approve the Tru- 
man program. I don’t believe for a moment they want an 
Eighty-second Congress subservient to Mr. Truman pre- 
pared to rubber stamp that program. 


THE TRUMAN PROGRAM 


What is that program as shown by the speeches of this 
past week? Apart of it, of course, is just irresponsible 
promising. Our annual output of goods and services is to 
be 350 billion dollars by 1960. Every American family is 
to have an income of at least $4,000 a year. Everyone is to 
be healthy, and rich, and happy as Harry. Of course this 
kind of thing can be bipartisan policy. In fact, 1 don’t see 
why the amount can’t be $5,000 a year. 

I don’t know about these greedy, selfish reactionaries that 
the President talks of, because I have never met them. The 
President is always imagining bogey-men under every bed. 
I do know that every Republican Congressman is just as 
anxious to reach these goals as the President himself. And 
there is no particular reason why we shouldn’t reach them, 
for they do not reflect any greater rate of growth and im- 
provement than we have had since this Government was 
founded in 1789. But common sense tells us we can only 
count on the same rate of improvement if we follow the 
same principles of liberty and rewards for ability and hard 
work and genius, the free life, on which American progress 
has always been founded. 

But that’s not Mr. Truman’s program! He wants to 
bring the Government into every field of individual and 
community and national life. Our governments are already 
spending more money than we have ever spent in peacetime, 
more than 25 per cent of the national income. We all are 
working more than one day in four for government and 
less than three for ourselves. 


Ristinc Dest 
The public debt stands at 256 billion dollars and is 


increasing at the rate of six billion dollars a year. Every 
time the sun sets our Government is fifteen million dollars 
deeper in debt. How long can that last? 

But that’s just the beginning of the spending. The Presi- 
dent insists on the Brannan Plan to pay the farmers 100 
per cent of parity and sell the crops for anything the con- 
sumers will pay for them, the difference to be charged to 
the taxpayer. If we do it on the same scale as Great Britain, 
it will cost us five billion dollars. And who is the taxpayer? 
Why, of course, the farmer and the consumer who are 
supposed to get the benefits. Do you want a Congress which 
will spend that five billion dollars more? 

Then we have the program of socialized and nationalized 
medicine on which the President is treading pretty lightly 
on this trip. But he has heretofore endorsed it three times 
enthusiastically, and we can assume that if he ever gets a 
Congress which will do his bidding and that of the C.1.0.- 
P.A.C. he will return to his first love. He proposes that 
we levy for this purpose another six billion dollars of taxes, 
set up a vast Federal bureau to employ all the doctors and 








all the hospitals in the United States to give medical care 
to 150,000,000 people including all those who are perfectly 
able to pay for it themselves. 

It would destroy, of course, the freedom of the medical 
profession and supersede entirely the tremendous system ot 
community and charitable health service which has given 
this country the best health of any comparable country in 
the world. 

Do you want a Congress that will go out and spend that 
six billion dollars more? 


FARMER “GOOSESTEP”’ 


And then we have the field of Government controls. To 
carry out the Brannan Plan, the Government must limit 
the production of corn and wheat and cotton and every 
other crop. In England they even regulate the number of 
chickens. As Senator Wherry said Monday, “The Bran- 
nan Plan producers of perishable commodities would be- 
come wards of the Government. The Government would 
manage their farms and tell them what to plant and how 
much. And then it carries fines and jail sentences for farm- 
ers who refuse to goosestep upon command of Washington 
bureaucrats.” 

Under the medical plan, every family must be told by de- 
tailed regulation just what kind of medical service they 
can get and what they can’t get. Mr. Truman attacked the 
Eightieth Congress because it refused to give him power to 
fix prices and fix wages and allocate and ration commodities, 
all the old O.P.A. powers of wartime—‘‘police state con- 
trols,” he called them himself. Prices have been going down 
so we haven’t heard much of them lately. But the Spence 
bill is still pending and a six billion dollar deficit is bound 
to bring inflation again. 

Do we want a Congress that will bring back the O.P.A. ? 


Move to Repeat LAgor Law 


And last year the President asked for power to put the 
Government into any business like the steel business where 
some Government economist told him the industry wasn’t 
expanding fast enough. Of course some things can only be 
done by the Government, like the construction of huge dams 
on navigable rivers. But if we are going to keep free in- 
dustry, the Government can’t get into competition with its 
own citizens. No one can successfully compete with the 
Government, because it is prepared to lose the taxpayer's 
money if necessary. 

The labor leaders are powerful. Therefore, Mr. Truman 
proposes to repeal the Taft-Hartley law and restore a con- 
dition of the most complete special privilege the law has 
ever given in this country. Before the Taft-Hartley Law 
union officials were not liable on their contracts. They 
weren't liable for the acts of their agents. They weren't 
liable for damages to those they injured or put out of busi- 
ness. They weren’t liable to their own members. ‘Those 
working men who defied them could be driven from the 
union and from their jobs. They weren't liable to the nation 
itself—for strikes which crippled the economy and threat- 
ened the safety and health of 150 million people. 

The President, of course, sabotaged the law in failing to 
deal effectively with the coal strike. He will only appoint 
members of the National Labor Relations Board if they 


are approved first by the C. I. O. and A. F. L. He refuses 


to accept the principle of the law that the Government shal] 
hold the scales of justice even between labor and manage- 
ment. The Department of Labor fails to enforce the anti- 
Communist oath provision. 

The Taft-Hartley Law is based on free collective | 
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gaining and freedom to strike. It protects the workman 
against arbitrary treatment by his labor union bosses. It is 
wholly incorrect to say, as the President said last night, that 
the Taft-Hartley Law infringes the basic freedom to bargain 
collectively. Of course no one will believe his claim that it 
has undermined the strength of labor unions. Do you want 
a rubber stamp Congress which will restore those special ex- 
emptions of labor leaders and their power to dominate their 
men and all but the most powerful employers? 

The general program of the Truman crusade is clear. 
Promise everyone everything, and back it up with Govern- 
ment money. Every American knows in his heart that such 
a policy will wreck the United States and reduce it to bank- 
ruptcy, that it will bring, first inflation, and then depression. 

The President asks how your liberties have been limited 
or the country socialized. Of course the first answer is that 
since Mr. Truman was first persuaded by his left-wing fol- 
lowers that his political future depended on accepting the 
C. I. O. policies on every major issue, both the Republican 
Eightieth Congress and the Democratic Eighty-first Con- 
gress have turned down all the principal features of his pro- 
gram, except the pleasure of spending, which the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress could not resist. 


RESTRICTION BY ‘TAXES 


But your freedom has been limited by huge taxation. Just 
add up the money deducted from your pay every year, and 
then remember when you buy food or clothing or shoes or 
anything else, the price includes about 20 per cent of taxes 
paid along the way by the farmer, the railroad, the trucker, 
the manufacturers, the retailer and all the rest of them. 

Altogether the governments take more than 25 per cent of 
the national income in taxes, and most of this is passed on 
to the poor old consumer. The Government is taking from 
you the freedom to spend the money you earn by the sweat 
of your brow. You have lost about a quarter of your free- 
dom if we go on with the present spending program. In 
England they have already. lost 40 per cent of their freedom 
to spend their own money. That’s the amount of taxes that 
England levies today. If we go on spending Fair Deal, we 
will all soon lose most of our freedom. I don’t know any 
hetter way to deprive a man of all freedom than to take 
over for him the spending of practically everything that he 
earns, 

‘The people can’t hope for any real increase in their stand- 
ard of living on this kind of program. Every increase in 
wages is balanced by higher prices and higher taxes. It’s all 
done with mirrors. Something for nothing for everyone. 
Parity prices to the farmer, unlimited loans to little busi- 
ness, free medicine to all, free land through Government 
reclamation, unlimited power to labor to obtain any wage 
they ask for, free gifts to the entire world. Even the tax- 
payer can’t stand that in the end. It can only be done by 
printing money and killing the value of the dollar. No peo- 
ple in this world have ever succeeded in getting something 
for nothing. 

PoLiticAL IMMORALITY 


And the present annual six billion dollar deficit is bound 
to bring inflation, reduce the value of savings and insurance 
and savings bonds, and lead to a false boom and a depression. 

This is not all the false glitter of the Fair Deal or of this 
non-political trip. 

The political immorality of the Truman Administration 
has shaken the confidence of the people in their Government. 
It has shocked the sensibilities of Americans who have al- 
ways believed in law and order, in justice, fair play and 
equality, in hard work and thrift. 





The President says the Democratic party today believes 
in giving the facts to the people. But does it? Not a word 
was said by the President of the delivery of top-secret State 
Department documents in the Hiss case or the Amerasia case, 
in which every effort was made by the Government to sup- 
press investigation amid Presidential shouts of “red her- 
rings.” Every file and every fact which reflects on the past 
policy of the Administration is ruthlessly suppressed today 
and refused to every Congressional committee. 

Every kind of civil rights measure is promised by the 
President. At the same time he knows that half his party 
bitterly fights his program. And he himself supports a 
Democratic candidate for the Senate in Missouri who is 
openly hostile to civil rights. 

On this trip he accused his opponents indiscriminately of 
greed and privilege, but he said not a word about greed and 
privilege—and crimes—in his home bailiwick of Kansas City. 
He doesn’t mention the White House itself. Mr. Truman, 
himself, spoke in behalf of Mr. Tom Pendergast on the 
Senate floor after Mr. Pendergast’s conviction in a Federal 


Court as Senator Ferguson pointed out this week in the 
Senate. 


Vote Fraups 


Senator Ferguson inquired further regarding the privileges 
represented by Mayor Curley of Boston, pardoned by the 
President for mail frauds; of those four members of the 
Capone gang paroled from the penitentiary, of Mr. John 
Maragon, the friend of General Harry Vaughan. And what 
about the vote frauds and ballot-stealing cases in Kansas 
City quietly passed over by the Department of Justice? 

The President busily told the people in the West of the 
tremendous progress made in that section in the seventeen 
years since 1932. From Mr. Truman’s western speeches, one 
would think that the West began seventeen years ago, but as 
Senator Millikin said this week, “The President neglected 
a great opportunity to pay deserved tribute to the free Amer- 
ican men and women who made their danger-ridden trek to 
that part of the country, who settled the lands, utilized the 
waters of the stream, built up their herds, opened the mines 
and oil fields and developed a superior civilization long prior 
to seventeen years ago.” It would be hard to persuade the 
West that it was New Deal handouts rather than liberty and 
self-reliance which laid the basis for their progress. 

Until Mr. Truman attempted to make a political issue 
out of reclamation, it was a bipartisan policy, founded by 
Republicans when they were in power. And the Republican 
Eightieth Congress actually appropriated 50 per cent more 
money for reclamation than any previous Congress. 


INcoME RISE 


It is somewhat hard to see why the President wants all 
the additional spending and power he demands, for he tells 
us that the country today has reached a prosperity beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and that he and his friends have cre- 
ated this prosperity. One would think, therefore, that he 
might leave the methods alone. But he knows as well as any- 
one that there is something false about the economic pros- 
perity resulting from war, inflation and a huge debt. The 
ten-year improvement in income of which he boasts came 
not from any New Deal or from any Fair Deal, but from 
the war itself. 

In spite of their present income, the people are full of fear 
and apprehension about the uncertain basis of their prosperity. 

Even more, the people are concerned with the threat of a 
third world war. I am myself hopeful that it will never 
occur, but it is the foreign policy of the Democratic Admin- 
istrations which has made it possible. By our constant build- 
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ing up of Russia, by the pro-Communist attitude of Wallace 
and Hopkins, culminating in the secret agreements of Yalta, 
confirmed at Potsdam, we have placed Russia in a position 
where it is a threat to the world. By the pro-Communist 
policies of our State Department, we have permitted Russia 
to take over all of China and threaten to absorb the entire 
- Far East. By the time Senator Vandenberg was able to re- 
verse that policy in Europe, the Russians were established in 
Berlin and Prague and Vienna whence they could shut us 
off from Eastern Europe and threaten the safety of the West. 

Our foreign policy is still full of contradictions. We 
loan money to Tito, and we refuse to loan money to Franco. 
We defend Indo-China, but we do not defend Formosa. Our 
taxpayers feed Germany while we dismantle their plants and 
create unemployment. 

The President talks glibly of peace being assured by the 
reduction of tariffs and the International Trade Organiza- 
tion. This last I. T. O. agreement is opposed by nearly 
everyone who knows anything about it because it reduces our 
tariffs and ties our hands, but gives every other nation count- 
less loopholes through which it may avoid its obligation to 
admit American goods on a nondiscriminatory basis. But 
certainly the Administration’s free trade policy is no insur- 
ance of peace. The Democrats came in in 1913 and passed 
the Underwood tariff for revenue only. Within four years 
we were in the first World War. In the Thirties we adopted 
the reciprocal trade agreements program and by 1941 we 
were in the second World War. Whatever the arguments 
for free trade, it is a pipe dream to imagine that it will make 
the Russians less likely to start an aggressive war. 

One thing is certain, the election of a Congress subservient 
to Mr. Truman will remove all the necessity he feels today 
to consult with Congress on foreign policy. It was the 
imaginary mandate from the election of 1948 which led him 
to abandon the so-called bipartisan policy and go it on his 
own. I don’t believe the people want a Congress subservient 
to Mr. Truman in foreign policy any more than they do in 
the domestic field. 


And so we face in next November a fundamental issue. 
Shall we turn the country over to Mr. Truman and a rubber- 
stamp Congress, or shall we elect a Congress that believes in 
liberty and Americanism and sound fiscal policy? Even a 
Democratic Congress with a strong Republican minority can 
be that kind of Cngress, but just to be.certain the people 
would feel a lot safer if they give both houses a substantial 
Republican majority. 

Mr. Truman wants to purge all the Congressmen whom 
he refers to as obstructionists and isolationists. An “‘isola- 
tionist” today appears to be anyone who disagrees with his 
particular brand of foreign policy at the moment. An “ob- 
structionist” is anyone who disagrees with Truman’s social- 
ist program. What about Senator Lucas? He’s been an 
obstructionist against the Brannan Farm Plan, but the Presi- 
dent urged his re-election. Apparently it is just Republicans 
the President had in mind. But apparently the people of 
Florida had another and better idea—they have begun the 
purge with Senator Pepper. 

The President implies that he deserves some credit for the 
few accomplishments of the Eighty-first Congress, which he 
lists. As a matter of fact, most of these accomplishments are 
simply continuations of the policy of the Eightieth Congress. 
The Eightieth Congress started the E. C. A. It initiated the 
idea of the Atlantic pact and extended the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. The only change it made in that act is to 
remove the peril-point amendment so that foreign goods 
manufactured by cheap foreign labor can now come into this 
country even though they destroy the existence of an Amer- 








ican industry and throw thousands of people out of work as 
in the pottery and glass and coal and oil industries today. 
Certainly that’s no improvement over the Eightieth Congress. 

Reclamation and the R. E. A. were widely extended by the 
Eightieth Congress, and the Eighty-first only followed in its 
train. The National Science Foundation bill was passed by 
the Eightieth Congress and would have been law long ago 
except for President Truman’s veto which demanded more 
power over the foundation for himself. As for the increase 
in the minimum wage to seventy-five cents, the public hous- 
ing program and the hospital construction program, these 
were put through the Eighty-first Congress because the Re- 
publican leadership supported them. Two of them I spon- 
sored myself. 


A REPUBLICAN PoLicy 


What kind of policy will a Republican Congress carry 
through? In the first place, it will back up Mr. Truman, 
or any other President, in his foreign policies, as far as they 
stand four square against the spread of communism any- 
where in the world. It will welcome any efforts toward 
peace which he deems to be practical by direct negotiations 
with the Russian leaders. It will provide an all-powerful 
armed force for the United States. It will insist on the 
elimination from Government, and particularly from the 
State Department policy-making group, of every man who 
thinks that communism has about it any of the elements of 
true Americanism. 

A Republican Congress will insist upon the maintenance 
of liberty as the key for all Government action, freedom of 
speech and of the press, freedom of the individual to choose 
his own occupation regardless of the dictation of Government 
or labor leaders, and spend his earnings as he desires to spend 
them, freedom of the local community to work out its own 
systems of education and health and welfare with Federal 
assistance, if necessary but without Federal control. It will 
believe in the free life. 

A Republican Congress will maintain civil equality for all 
races and will prevent special privileges both for big business 
or big labor. It will not hesitate to use the power of Govern- 
ment to prevent the abuses and excesses of a laissez-faire 
economic system, to protect a proper minimum wage, to pro- 
tect farm prices in the market place, that will maintain agri- 
cultural purchasing power in reasonable relation to other 
groups in the population, and prevent any destruction of that 
purchasing power which could bring about another depres- 
sion. It will guard against the development of monopoly and 
insist on the maintenance of free competition, but avoid in 
every case except public utilities the deadening regulation of 
Government bureaus attempting to fix prices, practices and 
quotas in free industries. 


REApjUst Tax SYSTEM 


Such a Republican Congress will return to the principles 
of thrift and sound fiscal policy on which this nation was 
built up. That’s the best method of providing a foundation 
on which the economic machine can be kept running at a 
high rate of speed with full employment. It will readjust 
the tax system to reduce taxes on incentive, and create the 
channels through which the earnings of all income groups 
may flow into the productive enterprises which alone can 
make jobs. 

Finally, a Republican Congress will be interested, as every 
man concerned in government must be interested, in promis- 
ing better education, better health, better housing, better se- 
curity for our people, and better equality of opportunity for 
our children. The Federal Government can aid by research 
and education. It can give financial assistance where it is 
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absolutely necessary, and where it can be done without de- 
stroying incentive or placing too great a drain on the Treas- 
ury. We believe that hardship and poverty can be eliminated 
in America without extending Government welfare service 
and regimentation to the entire population, for such univer- 
sal tree service can bankrupt the Government while it de- 
stroys the freedom and the character of the people to whom 
it is extended. 

Now is the time tor the people of this country to begin 
the discussion of the kind of Congress they wish the Eighty- 
second Congress to be. Socialism is the constant extension of 
(jovernment power, and Government operation, and the 
pending of Government money. Great Britain has gone a 
long way down that road. And there is no return once you 
have gone. It is the road which Mr. Truman is urging upon 
us while he paints the picture of Utopia. It has never yet 

creased the standards of living of the people, but it has 
over and over again destroved their freedom. 


SOCIALISM Major THREAT 


It is all the more dangerous because the Administration 
advocates of these schemes try to conceal the Government 
spending and the bureaucratic controls which they involve. 


1 really don’t believe that Mr. Truman realizes what the 


inevitable results are. But in England they frankly speak of 
them as socialism, and admit their cost in cash and regulation. 

Finally, and above all else, socialism is a threat to the 
basic institutions of our modern civilization. It is material- 
ism at its worst, undermining and weakening the character 
and the moral fiber of the people. It tends eventually to 
weaken the basic unit of our society, the home; it relegates 
religion to the realm of the horse-and-buggy days. 

The great need in the world today is a rebirth of morality 
—a fresh morality. A government’s word in international 
matters should be its bond. A government’s integrity and 
stability in domestic affairs should be its principal virtue. 

Whether or not Mr. Truman realizes what socialism 
means, one thing is clear. If he gets the rubber stamp Con- 
gress he is now demanding that the people give him, domi- 
nated as it would also be by the top brass of the unions, we 
would have a completely controlled people and a handout 
state as long as there is any money left in the land to be taxed 
away. 

If we hope to progress in the future as we have in the 
past, we can only do so if we elect a free Congress, one which 
will carry out on its own independent initiative a program 
of progress based on the principles of liberty and justice and 
equality on which this nation was founded. 


Who Besides the Russians? 


THE COLD WAR ON DEMOCRACY 
By HENRY M. WRISTON, President, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Delivered before the Appleton Chamber of Commerce, Appleton, Wisconsin, April 27, 1950 


E do not fully appreciate the Russians. At present 
they exercise an important function in our lives for 
which we ought to give them credit. 

America has always been self-critical ; it has been stridently 
so since the First World War. Human nature being imper- 
tectible—at least so far—there are many things wrong with 
our society, with our politics, and with our economy. In 
fact, our newspapers and periodicals, novels and plays some- 
times seem to proclaim that because of racial prejudice, re- 
lizgious schism, and social stratification our society is rotten 
to the core. If one were to listen to all the bad news he 
hears, he might gain the impression that our economy, which 
supported not only our own victory but the victory of the 
whole West and which has held together the economic fabric 
ot the Western World ever since, is shaky, unstable, and, in 
the expressive words of Mary Martin, “is falling on its face 
and hasn't very far to go.”’ As to our politics, the parties, we 
ire repeatedly told, mean nothing, our leaders are insincere 
and incompetent, and confusion reigns. 

But relativity has invaded the field of morals in the current 
world; that being so, the Russians come to our rescue. They 
are so infinitely worse than we, that by comparison we appear 
to ourselves—-and sometimes to others—as knights in shining 


hey brought on the war a decade ago by a deal with 
Hitler which upset the precarious world balance and precip- 
itated the awful struggle. In the face of such base deeds our 
own isolationist flights from responsibility, our neglect of 
reasonable precautions against a new war pale into insignifi- 
cance. The Russians obviously are still determined to dis- 
rupt the rest of the world, and whatever our faults of policy 
since the days of victory, we harbor no such morally con- 
temptible aim. ‘Their behavior is the more reprehensible be- 


cause they do not move directly but indirectly. They do not 
act in the open but by subterfuge and in a clandestine man- 
ner. They steal the vocabulary of our patriotism; they de- 
bauch the word “democracy”; they use double-talk, calling 
liberty slavery and slavery freedom. Their words and their 
deeds are not in accord, as in the Berlin blockade last year 
and now the East German state. Their promises are false, 
their boasts about atoms moving mountains are hollow. Their 
agreements are made to be broken when the obligations 
entailed become inconvenient. Their politics is the terror of 
the police state; their economy is that of the inefficient slave 
state; their society is riddled with new stratifications and 
discriminations to replace the old Russian cast system. 

The Soviets spy upon us so hard that we think we can 
survive only by counterspy activities. It is contrary to our 
frank and open nature; American “intelligence” work has 
no tradition behind it—indeed our once secret records of such 
activity before 1914 are singularly bare of drama or excite- 
ment—and even of data. Consequently, however successfully 
we may do it, it does not sit well with the public who feel 
it is a dirty business. Few nations would feel as we do about 
telephone tapping. The tensions that are directly and indi- 
rectly stimulated by the Russians become the occasion or 
create the necessity (depending on one’s politics) for all 
kinds of activities that normally would not be tolerated by 
the American people. 

The imperialism of Russia and its dreams of world com- 
munist domination force us to maintain a military establish- 
ment which lays a heavy burden upon our economy and 
drives (or scares) us into debt and fiscal extravagance. Our 
nation is civilian in temper and tone, so much so that our 
greatest soldiers have been statesmen as well, showing their 
sensitivity to our pacific tradition. Now we are made restless 
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and uneasy by the appearance in the formation of foreign 
policy of concepts which are primarily strategic (for ex- 
ample, our developing relations with Franco)—and the 
Russians are to blame. 

The Iron Curtain has destroyed continuity in communica- 
tion, information, and enlightenment. The scientific world, 
long the very epitome of internationalism—for there were 
no secrets and research scholars proclaimed their discoveries 
around the world as fast as possible—has become divided, 
secretive, and nationalistic. There is a party line in biology— 
and astronomy! A manifestation of scientific nationalism run 
to tragic—and comic—extremes in the Russian claim to have 
been the first with every sort of invention and scientific 
discovery. 

Cultural life reveals the same world schism. Shostakovitch 
is disciplined for “bourgeois” tendencies in his music. Art is 
censored for ideological reasons. All the artistic media by 
which peoples spoke to peoples without barriers of language, 
race, religion, tariffs, quotas, or restrictions of any kind are 
now in durance vile. 

In short, the Russians are so horrible that anything that 
goes wrong can be attributed to their influence. Thus they 
have supplied a lack which was serious. When I was a boy 
the Devil was responsible for everything that went wrong. 
He tempted us to sin; he was subtle, devious, appallingly per- 
suasive. For many years now, few of us have heard anything 
very convincing about the Devil from the pulpit. The only 
recent book which deals effectively with him is “The Screw- 
tape Letters.’ Its preachments, however, are expressed with 
such charming literary humor that one almost likes the rogue. 
So today no one who does wrong is said to be possessed of 
the Devil; he is more likely to be accused of being seduced 
by the Russians. 

But even in the old days when we had the Devil con- 
veniently at hand to blame, the suspicion always persisted 
that the Devil would not have gotten so far without pliable 
material upon which to work. We knew in our hearts that 
he had active human help. Sometimes, indeed, humans out- 
devilled the Devil himself—so in Paradise Lost Milton pic- 
tures the Devil as the most attractive of the main characters. 

By himself alone he was too simple an explanation of too 
many things. I suggest that something like the same situation 
exists today. The Russians, bad as they are, pervasive as is 
their malign influence, powerful as is their force for evil, are 
not the only corrosive elements which tend to eat away the 
fabric of our social, political, and economic system. 

There are people besides the Russians who are upsetting 
the rhythm of American life and who are destroying its basic 
structure. In fact, there are a great many such people. Not 
all of them are intentionally destructive of our heritage. 
Some are just weak-willed and float along upon the tide of 
opportunism. Everything is decided on the basis of material 
comfort or political convenience, without reference to prin- 
ciples or standards. Others are just not perceptive—they do 
not possess the insight to foresee the secondary consequences 
of their primary actions. Their immediate purpose seems to 
them worthy and proper—but the means they employ pro- 
duce ultimate consequences inimical to the public interest, 
and to private interest also; they just do not think beyond 
the moment. 

A historical illustration will make the point clear. Amer- 
ica needed railroads; it got them and they were—and still 
are—of enormous benefit. But some of the political tactics 
employed in securing charters, some of the chicanery used in 
acquiring rights of way, some of the fancy finance, some of 
the exploitation of labor, some of the unfair competitive 
pressures have left their heritage of troubles which remain 
to plague us long after the sins which precipitated them have 








ceased. Men quick to denounce the shortsightedness of those 
past mistakes do things today whose ultimate consequences 
are certain to be just as bad. 

We come then to a plain question: Who besides the Rus- 
sians imperils the American system? The answer can be 
categorical: All who directly or indirectly tarnish the ideal 
or retard the attainment of democracy. Maybe that seems 
categorical without being clear, for many have doubts that 
there is such a thing as democracy; at least they would agree 
with the cynical comment of George Bernard Shaw, ‘De- 
mocracy may be defined as a word that all public persons use 
and none of them understands.” 

Admittedly it is dificult to define. We could say of de- 
mocracy what Lincoln said of liberty: ““The world has never 
had a good definition . . . and the American people, just now, 
are much in want of one.”’ The word has been utterly prosti- 
tuted by the communists at one extreme—and many ultra- 
conservatives, at the other end of the spectrum, tend to feel 
that despair expressed by Thomas Carlyle who said, “De- 
mocracy is, by the nature of it, a self-cancelling business ; and 
gives in the long run a net result of zero.” 

The difficulty arises from the fact that democracy is more 
than a political idea, an economic order, or a social system— 
it is vastly more fundamental than any of those things. De- 
mocracy is not a form of government. It exists within many 
forms—wherever, in fact, the consensus of mature public 
opinion governs public action (not momentarily or in every 
detail but fundamentally and in broad terms). Democracy 
must not be confused with ballots or any other procedural 
device. Instead, it is a spirit which animates political, social, 
and economic institutions. And the essence of that spirit is a 
profound respect for human dignity. 

After 1 had written that sentence I found the idea ex- 
pressed by Sir Richard Livingston in these words, “ Democ- 
racy is respect for the individual soul.” I make no apology 
for using philosophical—or for quoting religious—terms. 
Practical men are often impatient with ideas—especially 
philosophical ideas. But if they are too scornful they wake 
up later to the fact that their behavior is predicated upon 
secondhand, badly dated ideas which they had never clearly 
anallyzed. In this way a great many free enterprisers have 
accepted the major premise of Marxism without ever know- 
ing it. At the present moment, when we are dealing with a 
fundamental concept of a way of life, we cannot escape from 
a basic philosophy. Every action is somehow a reflection of 
one’s standards of values—or absence of any such standards. 

Respect for individual human dignity is the inner meaning 
of the most striking phrase of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident,—that all men 
are created equal.”” That phrase has been mocked and paro- 
died as an obvious absurdity; it did not mean equal wealth, 
or equal strength, or equal talents. Jefferson was no fool 
and he would not have said something foolish. Nor was it 
“Just campaign oratory,” an attractive phrase without sub- 
stantial meaning. It was not mere “propaganda”; it has no 
taint of cant or insincerity. Instead, it is so vital an idea 
that it dominates the whole Declaration. It means that be- 
neath all human variables of talent or status there was a 
common denominator of value of paramount significance. 
Respect for that ultimate dignity was enjoined upon any and 
every instrumentality of government. Human dignity is the 
end, government the means; when the means are in harmony 
with that end, democracy is a reality. 

Perhaps it will seem that we have not made much prog- 
ress in clarification, for human dignity is almost as hard to 
define as democracy. It has nothing to do with the pose of 
a man of distinction, slickly groomed, well tailored, and 
photo-alcoholic. Dignity is not dependent upon being well 
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fed, well clothed, or well housed. Gandhi never lost human 
dignity wearing a loin cloth and living on goat’s milk, any 
more than the Hebrew children who lived in the king’s 
palace on a diet of pulse and water. Other men have lived 
in palaces like kings with no shred of self-respect, and de- 
serving no respect from others. 

Dignity does not require a white collar job; modern snob- 
bery in that matter is one of the acute tragedies of the age. 
Dignity does not derive from one’s vocation at all. It in- 
volves only one thing—a belief that a person has, individu- 
ally, supreme importance—that he is a being of infinite 
value. If a man has that view of himself, he is well on the 
road to happiness. Abraham Lincoln had great insight in 
these matters. He said, “It is difficult to make a man miser- 
able while he feels he is worthy of himself and claims kin- 
dred to the great God who made him.” Such a person may 
be abused and oppressed—but never destroyed. 

lf a man has a deep appreciation of human dignity, he can 


never be tempted to “govern” others. Lincoln touched this 
point also with homely insight: “As I would not be a slave, 
so | would not be a master. This expresses my idea of 


den Ot 


racy. Whatever differs from this, to the extent of the 
is no democracy.” The public official, under this 
dictum, may serve the people but never become a Fuehrer, 
a Duce, or a tyrant. He will never have the moral or intel- 
lectual arrogance to “plan” their lives and futures. Men 
will never be happy in a bureaucracy which attempts not 
only to manage the economy at large, but to control the 
individual farmer and what he shall plant, how much he 
shall raise, and at what price he shall sell. 

‘This does not mean that the executive must be weak. For 
example, Jefferson did not hesitate to purchase Louisiana and 
he promised “the preservation of the general government in 
its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad.” The truly democratic 
public servant will leave as much choice to the individual as 
public order and progress will permit. That was the origin 
of the aphorism that that government is best which governs 
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‘The historic and perpetual tendency of government to 
overgovern—to pamper men or to abuse them, instead of 
dealing with them as adult individuals—accounts for the 
Bill of Rights. If you read it with care, you will see that it 
is a shield for the individual against the government; it is 
a recognition of the essential dignity of man—protection for 
his treedom of choice and action. 

The Bill of Rights at no place confuses material goods 
with the good life. That confusion lies at the heart of the 
communist fallacy. It is not my accusation that the Russians 
materialists; it is their boast. Stalin has declared that 
“one must look for the source of social ideas, social theories, 
cal views and political institutions ... in the conditions 
( e material life of society,” of which the ideas and insti- 
tutions are a “reflection.”” Communists are relentless in their 
defense of that concept, unswerving in their profes- 
f complete devotion to that ideal. Few Americans 
ld explicitly avow such a philosophical foundation for 

way of life, but many, by their actions, exemplify that 
materialistic premise. 
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Lhe business man who insists that profits are the primary 
objective is as effectively hostile to democracy as the Rus- 
‘The primary objective is to supply a human need; 
profits are an incentive to supply it—but to confuse purpose 
incentive is folly. Business cannot exist without profits, 
but the profits are justified by performance—they do not 
c lie 
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(at least they should not come) with poor perform- 
hat is one of the things utterly wrong with the 


Soviet economy. There profits are huge; the fact that they 
belong to the state does not alter the fact that they are prof- 
its—and exorbitant. Because they are not the product of 
adequate performance they are vicious—they account for 
fantastic prices for shoes that quickly fall apart. 


The American who seeks government intervention by ex- 
cessive tariffs so that his profits are the product of govern- 
ment action rather than competitive performance is bilking 
the customer—and is no democrat. He has set a materialistic 
ideal ahead of service to human dignity. He talks about free 
enterprise but seeks to escape its hazards. He criticizes the 
British for their high costs of production—but would rather 


pay taxes to give them money than compete with them in an 
open market. 


If the only unbombed industrial country, with the best fed 
and most efficient working force in the world, with a lower 
rate of taxes (high as they are) than Europe, with most of 
the world’s gold and in a strong creditor position, with a 
great surplus of exports over imports—if such a nation can- 
not compete in the markets of the world against a bombed, 
exhausted, debt-ridden socialist economy, then let’s stop laud- 
ing free enterprise capitalism, its virtues, incentives, and 
potentialities. No Russian could paint a sadder picture of the 
instability of the American economy than some of those who 
appeared to protest reciprocal trade agreements. More than 
fifty years ago the elder J. P. Morgan, who might fairly be 
called a right winger, epitomized his philosophy: “Never be 
a bear on the United States.” And recently the left wing 
Commentator Elmer Davis echoed that sentiment and urged 
that we never sell America short. Some industrialists do it 
all the time. 

The American who seeks monopoly, or connives at monop- 
oly, or short-circuits competition by private agreements is 
defeating by his acts the economic freedom he lauds with his 
lips. The customer is entitled to the best goods he can buy 
at the lowest price they can be produced, and every trick by 
which that is hindered, barred, or blocked is an assault upon 
what we call the American system. All who practice such 
arts are undermining the foundations of democracy. That is 
true even when they do not realize the consequences and 
would angrily reject the thought that they had any such 
purpose. It remains true even though the damage is not so 
great, so direct, or so visible as the Soviet offensive in the 
cold war. 

There is a second group who consciously or unconsciously 
join the Russians in their endeavor to frustrate our demo- 
cratic ideal. One key to totalitarianism is the concept of the 
people as a mass, not as individuals. The Kaiser’s Germany 
knew the common man as “cannon fodder.” Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Stalin, all shared that general view, the only variation 
being in terminology. Only so can the state be supreme. In 
order to be effective totalitarians must break down individ- 
ualism, decry personal taste, and assault differences. It is 
essential to the system to regulate people and fit them into a 
rigid regimen. 

All these tendencies are inherent in the process of govern- 
ment—even the best government, where they are recognized 
as evils. Emerson remarked that “The teaching of politics 
is that the Government, which was set for protection and 
comfort of all good citizens, becomes the principal obstruc- 
tion and nuisance with which we have to contend.” What 
we regard as wrong, the totalitarians not only admit, they 
boast of their mastery over society, economy, and political 
thought. 

Let us take an instance of this tendency to suppress indi- 
viduality within our own governmental experience. We 
have spent a hundred years learning to build houses that are 
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individual in character, adapting each to its owner’s purpose. 
The old mill-owned villages had uniform houses—all alike 
in stiff, formal rows. In time companies learned to break up 
that pattern, to make the houses different, or to sell them so 
that new owners could remodel them as they wished. We 
learned to introduce variety, to lay out streets more interest- 
ingly, to plan more individually. One of the reasons we do 
not now build houses designed to last three hundred years is 
so that our successors may not be cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined by our dornestic practices—which are rapidly changing. 


Just as that lesson of individuality in designs for living 
seemed well learned, the government entered the housing 
business. What happens? The action is reminiscent of a 
prophecy which originally had a wholly different signifi- 
cance: “Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low: and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain.” I am watching that 
happen to a place of natural beauty and charm. First bull- 
dozers reduce the interesting contours to a flat desert—de- 
stroving all the trees to make a site that requires no indi- 
vidual treatment of the housing “units.” “Chen buildings are 
erected as alike as peas in a pod, or even liker, numbered in 
bureaucratic fashion. In a place where land was inexpensive 
they are using multiple units; the opportunity for self- 
expression in planting and gardens is destroyed. Every trace 
of individuality is blotted out in site, design, construction, 
decoration. 


That is a direct governmental assault upon individualism ; 
it creates an environment which tends to reduce people to 
a dead level. It is no answer to say that they were living in 
slums; in this particular instance that is not the case. Even 
if it had been the case, there is no sense in building a new 
slum to replace an old one. The practice is sometimes de- 
fended on the ground that any other method would be too 
costly. That is nonsense. The cost of site “preparation” in 
this instance is wasted ; the losses in good taste are great; the 
loss in human values is tremendous. From a fiscal, cultural, 
aesthetic point of view the process is utterly wrong. 

This illustration indicates that when government gets too 
remote and too big, when it misconceives its function to in- 
clude setting standards of living—even with the best of 
intentions—the individual tends to be submerged in the mass. 

Government is not alone in that kind of assault upon 
human dignity. Mass production is a fact—it is a boon, 
though thus far not an unmixed blessing because human ac- 
tion does not adequately compensate its tendency to reduce 
men to a dead level. Its techniques strongly tend to reduce 
or blot out individual differences. A man on the assembly 
line moves at the pace of the transmission belt, not at his own 
gait; a man at an automatic machine moves to the rhythm 
of the motor and not at his own rhythm. In short, in mass 
production, as in every other activity, there are losses as well 
as gains. 

It is the function of industrial statesmanship to expand 
and exploit the gains, to neutralize and overcome the losses. 
It is an obligation that rests equally upon industrial manage- 
ment and labor leaders. To offset the human losses involved 
in mass production requires great ingenuity and vast effort— 
even more skill and resourcefulness than the design of the 
automatic machinery itself. In conspicuous instances there 
have been notable achievements along that line. But in many 
cases the losses are not only treated as inevitable and irre- 
coverable; there is a marked tendency for policy to reenforce 
rather than compensate the levelling process—to make indi- 
viduals less themselves and more like interchangeable units. 

It is easy, also, to point out that union insistence on uni- 
form wages, seniority rights, work quotas, and many other 


devices has accentuated the losses in individuality involved in 
machine production instead of offsetting them. It is equally 
clear—and it should be faced with great candor—that many 
of the practices of industrial management have in like man- 
ner accentuated these losses. When a company pays all the 
cost of a pension, a man transferring from one company to 
another loses his pension. From one point of view it stabilizes 
the labor force, but from another point of view in reducing 
mobility it puts a heavy penalty on readjustment. The indi- 
vidual tends to be tied to his place of occupation and then 
is tied to his labor union to protect himself. That makes him 
even more a “unit,” and not even interchangeable. 


The labor leader who sets up his union in such a way that 
he establishes a dictatorship, that at his nod men work or 
stop work, that on his decision they regard a company as 
Virtuous or vicious, cannot maintain such discipline by ap- 
pealing to the individual mind. It has to be done by the 
application of mass psychology which is another way of say- 
ing individuality must be repressed. 

In brief, the necessary counterweights to mass-mindedness 
have too often been neglected. Deficiencies in preserving the 
individualism upon which democracy rests have been made 
more serious by accompanying the mechanization of mass 
production with like mechanization of the relationships with 
and among the workers. Whenever that is done there is a 
cold war on democracy, as real and as destructive as that 
waged by the Russians. John Stuart Mill spoke truly when 
he said: “Whatever crushes individuality is despotism, by 
whatever name it may be called.” 

Mass production is dependent upon volume distribution. 
There can be no criticism of honest and intelligent efforts 
to build a great market for a worthy product. There is 
nothing wrong with identifying a distinctive brand name 
with a good product in the public mind. But some adver- 
tisers are not content with volume sales, they want mass 
sales; to that end they adopt advertising techniques designed 
to sell the product not primarily on its merits. Instead of 
appealing to intelligence some merchandising techniques seek 
to by-pass intelligence and evoke what the behaviorists call 
a conditioned response. They seek so to din some set of 
letters, some slogan, or some other irrelevancy into the heads 
of people that they do not think at all but just respond 
automatically. 

We are all familiar with the classic experiment in animal 
behavior. Every time the dog was fed a bell was rung. By 
and by ringing the bell was so firmly connected with food 
that its pealing produced saliva even when no food was pres- 
ent. Too much advertising is based upon that same prin- 
ciple. By a cynical misapplication of behaviorist psychology, 
people are treated like dogs—which is not the way to develop 
human dignity. 

The same techniques—essentially the methods of the prop- 
agandists—appear in many forms. We are familiar with the 
party-line tactics of the Daily Worker. It would be wonder- 
ful if all the papers which oppose communism gave fair, un- 
biased factual news. But it is common knowledge that some 
are slanted—to the detriment of public information and 
enlightenment. 

Even when no grave distortion, no conscious effort to 
create prejudice, is involved, we often find the movies and 
radio sinking to such a level of utter banality as to be an 
expression of contempt for the mind of the public. Whatever 
program is designed under the influence of such overt or im- 
plicit underestimation of human intelligence is an attack on 
human dignity—and hostile to the realization of the demo- 
cratic ideal. It is easier to tear down than to build up; it is 
easier to cultivate the habits of inattention and passive ac- 
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ceptance than to challenge the mind and evoke a mental 
response. But the road to democracy is not the easy way. 

Stimulation of the mind does not mean absence of humor; 
the most civilized find the most joy because they are enter- 
tained by a vast variety of comic situations in addition to 
slap-stick. The assumption that the public can appreciate 
nothing but humor so obvious as not to be funny is one of the 
subtlest expressions of disregard for human dignity. 

lf any field should be free of the corrosive acids which eat 
away human dignity, it should be education. Thomas Mann 
has called it “fan optimistic and humane concept”; he is 
correct. Education that is based upon negative, defensive, or 
defeatist assumptions has no validity at all; it is neither opti- 
mistic nor humane. Schooling which is materialistic, which 
has lost emphasis upon human dignity first of all, may pro- 
vide training, good or bad, adequate or inadequate, but it is 
not enlightenment for the mind, however well it develops 
mechanical or technical skills. That is not to decry skill; it 
s merely to point out that skill is not enough for citizenship, 
for domestic felicity, for personal self-control—or for happi- 
ness in a host of forms. 

That fact is especially important when the state has 
vrown so great, and the burdens laid upon public opinion 
are commensurately increased. Eighty-one years ago Charles 
William Eliot was inaugurated as president of Harvard. 
In taking up his tasks he made—as is common—a declaration 
of the ideas which were to guide his conduct in the admin- 
istration of our first university. “In the modern world,” said 
he, “the intelligence of public opinion is the one indispen- 
sable condition of social progress.” If it was indispensable 
and it was—it is vastly more so today. 

In terms of numbers, buildings, equipment, budgets, edu- 
cation has made enormous strides in these eighty years. In 
technical and professional training it has made significant 
idvances. In length of time devoted to education there has 
been striking change—even with the life-span so much longer 
than it then was, a much larger proportion of life goes into 


then 


schooling. 

Jut in terms of objectives, methods, and temper the un- 
conscious enemies of democracy are in the saddle. The de- 
pression so engrossed their minds that a materialistic mood 
inimates their plans. They extend schooling, of all things, 
to keep youth off the labor market, lest unemployment grow. 
Sometimes they almost say in explicit terms that school has 
primarily a custodial function. 

The depression so obsessed their minds that they want 
each student to be fitted to a particular job. The real lesson 
of the depression was that such a program is the worst pos- 
sible hedge against unemployment. Its consequence is a man 
helpless outside his own narrow groove. The best hedge 
against unemployment is the broader training that lets a 
person develop multiple interests, many skills, so that as one 
job grows obsolete he has power to adapt himself to change. 


Worst of all, much of the program of so-called general 
education is implicitly founded on unintellectual or anti- 
intellectual premises. Too often curricula are shaped for 
dull minds—with little effort to sharpen them. Courses are 
framed to amuse, indoctrinate—set patterns of attitude and 
response rather than evoke independence of thought. 

There are many good programs in general education, of 
course. I am making no blanket indictment. Nor am I ar- 
guing for any limitation that will keep a boy or girl who has 
real ambition and intellectual interests from pursuing them 
in school and college as long as his mind is stretched, his 
intellectual horizon widened, and his perceptions sensitized. 

I do not contend that all men are intellectual giants. But 
they all have minds, and however sharp the senses, however 
deft the hands, however prompt the reflexes, the real instru- 
ment of human dignity is the mind. The central purpose of 
education, therefore, is to awaken the mind, habituate it to 
the agonies of mental effort until at last it gets enjoyment 
from effort—as the half-miler gets satisfaction from victory 
even at the moment of utter exhaustion. 

The promotion from grade to grade by age rather than 
achievement, the utterly materialistic concepts of curriculum 
making, the custodial point of view, and the cultivation of 
attitudes on public matters rather than thought about public 
problems—all these hold back the realization of democracy— 
by selling the children of America short. 

One last comment on education—it is not only optimistic 
and humane—it is hazardous. When a mind is awakened it 
is unpredictable. Emerson said. “Beware when the great God 
lets loose a thinker on this planet. Then all things are at 
risk.” “Thoughts rule the world.” Human individuality in 
thought is often alarming. 

Because the communists would overthrow our institutions, 
we have come to fear all men who would reshape them. So 
we are in an era of repressive laws, administrative restric- 
tions, and fear of ideas that seem radical. But the radicalism 
of an individual thinker is the key to research in science, 
insight in the humanities, freshness in the arts, invention in 
industry, and progress in society. It is the Russians who have 
built an intellectual bed of Procrustes and fit every thought 
—religious, social, scientific, political—to that rigid pattern. 

We do democracy no service in seeking to inhibit thought— 
free, wide-ranging, and hazardous. I am not defending com- 
munists—who have surrendered their innate dignity to con- 
form to the Kremlin party line. I am speaking for the 
American system which is built upon the thesis that con- 
formity is not the way of progress, that individuality is the 
mark of human dignity. 

I began by saying the Russians furnish us a convenient 
scapegoat and so perform a service. But if they put us in a 
defensive mood, if they make us fear our own revolutionary 
tradition, if they make us do stupid things out of fear, they 
have us already half-conquered. 


A Century of Great Awakenings 


“WE HAVE LEARNED MUCH ABOUT OURSELVES” 
By LIAQUAT ALI KHAN, Prime Minister of Pakistan 
Delivered to the Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1950 


R. PRESIDENT, honorable Members of the Sen- 
ate, in welcoming me within these walls and giving 
me an opportunity of addressing this august assem- 

bly, you have bestowed upon me high prerogative and honor 
for which | am deeply grateful to you. 


This is my first visit to your great land, but I have long 
been an admirer of the vigor of your enterprise, your in- 
defatigable spirit of inquiry, your optimism, your high re- 
spect for individual effort, your belief in equal opportunities 
for all, your reverence for the sanctity of the home, the 
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frankness of your speech and manner and the liveliness of 
your language. Above all I have admired your jealous and 
uncompromising regard for the supremacy of the people’s 
will, your firm belief that civil liberty gives man the greatest 
scope for his faculties and your faith that “morality is the 
best security of law and the surest pledge of freedom.” In 
seeing America, I hope to see more than America. I hope 
to see the men and women whose enterprise and vitality 
have made your country great and the faith that sustains 
them in their efforts. 


I thank you for your welcome, and value it the more 
because the people whom | have the honor and privilege to 
represent, although the inheritors of ancient faiths and cul- 
tures, are, as a nation among sovereign nations, young; and 
on the threshold of new experiences, both exciting and grave. 

In the geography of the world, Pakistan’s name is not 
yet 3 years old. What led to the emergence of this new 
state on the map of Asia, is perhaps not universally known. 
Nor do I expect it yet to be common knowledge what urges 
stir and inspire us in the task that we know lies ahead of us. 

Pakistan was founded by the indomitable will of a 
hundred million Muslims who felt that they were a na- 
tion too numerous and too distinct to be relegated for- 
ever to the unalterable position of a political minority, 
especially when, in the vast subcontinent which was their 
homeland, there was enough room for two great nations— 
the Hindus and the Muslims—to enjoy peace and full sov- 
ereignty in their respective dominions. They believed that 
thus alone would the vast multitude of the followers of 
Islam be uninhibited in the development of their culture 
and free to follow their own way of life. Pakistan was 
founded so that millions of Muslims should be enabled to 
live according to their opinions and to worship God in free- 
dom. That self-same freedom which they sought for them- 
selves, they conceded to others, with the determination to 
live as peaceful neighbors when to live as more than neigh- 
bors seemed to be more than hazardous. Like some of the 
earlier founders of your great country, these Muslims, 
though not Pilgrims, nevertheless embarked upon an under- 
taking, which, in aim and achievement, represented the tri- 
umph of an idea. That idea was the idea of liberty which 
has had its ardent followers in all climates and all countries. 
When our time came, its call summoned us, too, and we 
could not hold back. The partition of our subcontinent into 
two independent sovereign states did not, nor was it ex- 
pected to, eliminate or efface minorities. But it brought 
magnitudes within focusable limits and saved the political 
architecture of the new Asia from a strain which might well 
have proved excessive and dangerous. 


But this, we realize, is only the beginning of a new life. 
The achievement of freedom is not an instantaneous event; 
it is a process. The seed is planted, but before the tree can 
take root and grow and spread it has to be nurtured untir- 
ingly by innumerable hands. Our constitution is yet on the 
anvil and elected representatives of the people are engaged 
in making it a true mirror of our live beliefs and our sincere 
aspirations. To frame a genuine constitution, a people need 
to scrutinize their own mind and soul very closely. Time- 
honored maxims and hallowed principles embodied in a 
constitution are of little validity, unless a nation feels that 
it possesses the spiritual strength to live up to them, unless 
they echo the voice that is heard unfalteringly in the inner 
most recesses of its soul. We have earnestly searched our 
hearts; and though much yet remains to be done, the main 
features of our constitution to which we can put our seal 
with a conscience free of all restraints, doubts, or qualms, 
are to us unequivocally clear. 


We have pledged ourselves a federation with autonomous 
units, wherein shall be guaranteed fundamental human 
rights, equality of status and opportunity and before law, 
social, economic, and political justice, freedom of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, and association. 

We have pledged that the Muslims in our state shall be 
enabled to order their lives in accordance with their faith; 
but not forgetful of that perpetual fear of the majority from 
which Pakistan has delivered millions of Muslims and in 
humble thanksgiving to God for this deliverance, we have 
solemnly pledged that our minorities shall enjoy full rights 
of citizenship and shall freely profess and practice their 
religions and develop their cultures and that their legitimate 
interests and the interests of the backward and depressed 
classes shall be adequately safeguarded. 

We have pledged that the state shall exercise its powers 
and authority through the chosen representatives of the 
people. In this we have kept steadily before us the principles 
of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance, and social justice 
as enunciated by Islam. There is no room here for theocracy, 
for Islam stands for freedom of conscience, condemns coer- 
cion, has no priesthood and abhors the caste system. It be- 
lieves in the equality of all men and in the right of each 
individual to enjoy the fruit of his or her effort, enterprise, 
capacity and skill—provided these be honestly employed. It 
firmly believes in the right of private ownership, although 
it frowns on large accumulations of unearned wealth and is 
greatly concerned over menacing inequalities. 

These are articles of faith with us and by them we are 
irrevocably bound. They are our way of life; and no threat 
Or persuasion, no material peril or ideological allurement 
can deflect us from the path we have chosen. In proclaim- 
ing the objectives of our Constitution, we have called on 
almighty God, to Whom alone sovereignty over the entire 
universe belongs, to bear witness to our resolve and to guide 
our footsteps so that the people of Pakistan may prosper and 
attain their rightful and honored place among the nations 
of the world and make their full contribution toward inter- 
national peace and progress and happiness of mankind. 

In our short life as a free nation, we have learned not 
a little about the world and the times we live in and 
about ourselves. We have learned that freedom, whether 
of the individual or of countries, is not everywhere and at 
all times safe and that the integrity of our own homeland 
which is dearer to us than our lives will demand of us un- 
ceasing vigilance. Our people are deeply distressed at the 
thought that world-wide destruction might overtake not 
only the fuller life to which they aspire but the entire human 
civilization with all its magnificent achievem nts and illim- 
itable opportunities for good. For youthfui countries like 
ours, which are experiencing but the first pulsations of a 
free existence, this prospect is profoundly disturbing and 
not without a touch of irony. We sincerely hope that leaders 
of world opinion will pursue the path of understanding and 
will use their wisdom and power to dispel and not to en- 
hance the fears of an apprehensive world. Though freedom 
has had many births, greed, aggression, and intolerance con- 
tinue, alas, to rear their ugly heads. This is the century of 
great awakenings in all parts of the globe; and it depends 
entirely on the leaders of the world whether mankind will 
awaken to the horrors of darkness or to a glorious dawn. 

We have learned much about ourselves too. Our State 
began under a number of handicaps, both natural and man- 
made, and almost before we had time to unfurl the flag to 
which we now bear allegiance, millions of refugees—the 
largest number in world history—crossed our borders and 
sought shelter within our territories. This put us to a test 
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which might have proved disastrous; instead of which our 
calamaties strengthened the determination of our Nation, 
and the hard work demanded of us fortified our faith. If 
the test was to come, we are glad that it came early and 
when we least expected it. For it gave us the measure of 


al and spiritual resources and even in our immature 
years filled us with courage for the futures that has yet to 
unfold itself. The task that lies before us is truly immense 
and we are fully aware of it. We are aware that liberty 
loes descend upon a people, a people must raise them- 
selves to it. We are aware that recent centuries of progress 


Our MO! 


and advancement in the world have bypassed us leaving our 
resources untapped, our capacities unused and our genius 
inactive. In all humility but with great faith in our destiny, 
we the people of Pakistan are resolved to make up for lost 
centuries within the shortest possible time so that we shall 
never be a source of disquiet to our friends or a temptation 
to our adversaries. Peace is essential for progress, but prog- 
ress is no less essential for peace. As peace and war today 
are indivisible, so is progress, and in its name we offer our 
good wiil to all nations great and small and earnestly ask 
for theirs. 


Take Off the Blinkers 


“HOW BUSINESSMEN CAN MAKE CAPITALISM MORE 


By CARL A. 


APPRECIATED” 


GRAY, Plainville, Connecticut; President, Grenby Manufacturing Company; 


Member Connecticut Education Study Commission 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, April 17, 1950 


COME to Detroit today in humble admiration for the 
city and you people, who have built so much and do such 
remarkable things. It is a real pleasure and privilege, I 
assure you, to talk to you. 
| want you to know me, however, in my own guise. I am 
just a small manufacturer from the little town of Plain- 
ville, Connecticut, operating an electro-mechanical factory. 
I believe in the Profit and Loss System and want to see it 
maintained. I am no specialist and haven’t any particular 
brand of economic salvation, except sweating, striving and 
producing. I do believe a Capitalistic Society should have 
a few Capitalistis, and I don’t mean the type who borrows 
money from Uncle Sam by pledging to one of his govern- 
ment agencies something owned about ninety per cent by 
one of his other government agencies. I think it is well to 
get these points established at the beginning because words 
mean different things when spoken by different people. 
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I like to be known as a representative of little business, 
because small business has always been and still is the big- 
gest employer of labor. Two out of three people employed 
in manufacturing are employed in shops of less than one 
hundred persons. When you add to this the many small 
enterprises in other fields, you have eight out of ten people 
employed in companies of less than one hundred personnel. 

1 do not minimize the importance to our economy of large 
companies. Your big companies were once little fellows like 
myself. They have grown up. Our country would suffer 
without them. There is no question about it—and I am 
not just trying to make kind remarks because I’m here in 
Detroit. I want to give you a first-hand example from per- 
sonnel experience, showing why we must have big com- 
panies. We recently developed for the Signal Corps the 
latest communications system of transmitters and receivers 
operating over an entirely new frequency range. Our friends 
at Bendix developed the air borne part of the system. The 
Government has to convert immediately all of its ground 
stations to this new range. Working at top capacity for a 
number of years, my company could not begin to supply 
the production needed to make the conversion in the short 
period of time required by the Government. The Govern- 
ment cannot afford to be caught in mid-stream. 

The Procurement Agencies, fortunately, realized this and 
called in some of the large companies, suggesting that we 
work cooperatively. That is what we are doing today. We 
all depend on big companies to get big jobs done. Unfor- 
tunately, today there is a dwindling incentive for venture 
capital to go into small companies. Therefore, the accumu- 
lation of capital necessary to organize, equip and expand 
modern industry, so that production can be at a high level 
and consumer’s prices at a low level, is a job for big com- 
panies. In view of the enormous benefits to labor, to con- 
sumers, to small business and the Government, it is cer- 
tainly short-sighted to view “bigness” itself as a crime. The 
politically inspired complaints and persecutions of “big busi- 
ness” are harmful to small business. We're not kidding 
ourselves. Surely if the politicians cannot be prevented from 
persecuting “big business” there is little hope that the little 
fellow can save himself if and when he is attacked frontally. 

‘There is an important old document that might well be 
read over again by some of our New and Fair Deal leaders. 
It is called the Declaration of Independence. In it there 
occurs this charge, among many others, against King George 
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III of England, and I quote, “He has erected a multitude 
of new offices and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out of their substance.” 

There is no longer novelty in the fact that public office 
holders make life difficult for businessmen, the real wealth- 
producers, the job makers. Taxation, regulation and threats 
of more taxation are the pinpricks that are gradually weak- 
ening this Gulliver of business, inducing an anemia war- 
ranted to make the big fellow more amenable in the future, 
if he survives. 

You can’t say that American businessmen are wholly to 
blame for the fact that they are now hemmed in by govern- 
ment regulations, hampered by excessive taxation and 
harassed by government agents. Businessmen must assume 
part of the blame, though, for several good reasons. Busi- 
nessmen have failed to speak up and tell their story. Busi- 
ness leaders have, with a few notable exceptions, refrained 
from active participation in community affairs. 

And finally, businessmen have not been willing to assume 
leadership in social matters, not directly related to produc- 
ing, distributing or selling goods, but which are, none the 
less, a part of the social responsibility that every citizen 
owes his country. 

I am not unmindful of the many wonderful opportunities 
given employees by your large companies right here, and 
other large companies. The majority of voters, however, 
work in small plants that cannot afford to do some of these 
wonderful things your big companies can do. I also know 
that Detroit has community benefits that might well be 
copied throughout the country. I am not one to discount 
the amount of good that is accomplished by the donation 
of funds to various worthy causes. It is unfortunately true, 
however, that many citizens use this method as a sop to 
their civic conscience and as a means of writing off their 
community obligations. It is quick and does not impinge on 
a person’s time or the golf date or the trip to Florida. It 
is fairly painless, as you know, particularly when it is a tax 
deduction. But giving money is one of the easiest, and I 
might add, the laziest way of discharging obligations to our 
communities. The hard way is personnel participation and 
action. The contribution of one’s personnel energy and ex- 
perience is the best donation a man can give to his com- 
munity. 

To my mind, there are two groups in America today that 
offer a more present threat to national well-being than the 
Communists. The first is the force of uncontrolled greed. 

The second is the swarm of phony liberals who mas- 
querade under that truly great banner of liberalism when 

they are really working for a wretched counterfeit in the 
form of state paternalism. 

The root of the word liberal, is liberty. 

Anything that infringes on individual liberty, beyond the 
bounds necessary for an orderly society is illiberal. Liberal- 
ism is primarily a thing of the spirit, not of pensions, wage 
hikes and the like. If the price of the latter is the loss of 
individual liberty, then the price is too high to pay. 

Those misnamed liberals are using every means of com- 
munication to dominate American thinking. This group is 
composed of Government officials, administrators, academi- 
cians, particularly social scientists and “cause” preachers, 
making loud noises more or less like social scientists. They 
are using the schools, the radio, the platform, the churches, 
in their pretended pursuit of liberal ends which lead only 
in the opposite direction. We have got to use the same 
channels of communication to convey to the American mind 

the true story of the profit and loss system. And what a 









story we have to tell, if only we could be as articulate as we 
are when advertising our own products. 

Just the other night I heard a radio commercial describ- 
ing a dog food that was so tasty, so well-balanced in vita- 
mins, so easy to prepare and digest, I was fully convinced 
that I was eating the wrong food. We don’t do nearly so 
well in talking about ourselves. 

By supposedly minding’ our own business or being nega- 
tive, or being against things and doing nothing about them, 
it was only natural to have leadership flow to Washington. 
We let the New Dealers and the kept-men in the alpha- 
betical offices along the Potomac step in and get credit for 
heroic work that was merely slap-dash improvising. Their 
heirs have capitalized on it ever since. The result has been 
that almost all the legislation having to do with the imple- 
mentation of community programs is designed to promote 
the role of Government and shut out private enterprise and 
initiative. 

Those “public servants’—and when you say that, smile— 
have a large inventory of unexecuted plans ready to be re- 
leased whenever possible. Mind you, there is no comparable 
inventory of sound projects sponsored by the business com- 
munity so far as I have seen. This means only one thing: 
that the intellectual initiative and planning has largely 
passed by default from men of business to the Tom, Dick 
and Harrys in Washington. 

I can understand part of the silence. Businessmen have 
been caged so long by the Wagner Act that even now, sev- 
eral years after the padlock has been taken off by Messrs. 
Taft and Hartley, the habit of docile silence is too strong 
to be overcome. Here’s a sample: 

Not long ago, when a nationwide strike in a basic indus- 
try was threatening the nation, the editor of a metropolitan 
newspaper decided to get the facts for himself. He flew 
to the heart of the industry, expecting to talk with manage- 
ment. He got nowhere. He was told, “Talk to our public 
relations people in New York.” 

He went to New York and there they told him: 
have no statement to release.” 

Then he went to Union headquarters, and what a dif- 
ferent reception he got! Bob Nathan called the union lead- 
ers together at a full-blown conference, with long tables 
and pitchers of ice water and everything else on them, and 
he said to the editor: “Now, we'll give you a direct answer 
to any question you ask.” ‘Those boys have an answer for 
anything, fact or fiction. 

One doesn’t have to guess which side of the story im- 
pressed that particular editor. 

I claim businessmen not only neglect to speak up for 
themselves, either through habit, timidity or inertia, but 
more often than not, when they do select a spokesman, that 
individual is so stuffy that he’s no match for the glib fel- 
lows who speak for labor, and other groups. 

Recently on a radio forum the representative of industry 
sounded as though he had a mouthful of sawdust and a head 
full of statistics. He was dripping with figures. The only 
trouble was that he didn’t get a chance to drop any of 
them. The fast footwork and the silver tongues of his op- 
ponents who were supporting socialized medicine were just 
too much for him. He languished like somebody’s maiden 
aunt. Labor unions can’t possibly have all the silver tongues. 
Yet it would seem that way. Nor are labor spokesmen 
afraid to spring into areas of conflict where the average 
businessman fears to tread. If you follow the papers you 
probably know by this time that it’s Ewing on materia 
medica, Truman on production and inflation, Murray and 
Green on socialized medicine, Tobin on pensions, who are 
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the “real” authorities nowadays. And, oh yes, Pearson on 
international affairs. 

Now I am not advocating that businessmen multiply this 
process of manufacturing phony experts who can analyze a 
world-wide situation and have a diagnosis and remedy ready 
at the drop of a ballot. But I do say that business and in- 
dustry must have spopkesmen who can get the public ear, 
because: (1) they have something to say, (2) they should 
know how to say it in understandable, down-to-earth lan- 
guage. 

Instead, many of us, like despairing pilgrims, attend meet- 
ings of our Industry and Commerce organizations and pass 
resolutions, like Buddhists spinning a prayer wheel. 

I served on one of these committees. Every few months, 
I went to Washington to meetings. At each, a very efficient 
staff secretary drew up an agenda with cut and dried reso- 
lutions which the Grand Lama presented for approval. At 
the end of the day we were all so tired we would approve 
anything. After a while, I got to feeling like a little boy 
stamping out cookies after Grandma had mixed the batter. 

Finally, I protested: “Gentlemen, these meetings,” I 
said, ‘are the greatest waste of time of any I have ever 
endured. We come here and go through motions. We 
deplore things that have been done. We denounce office 
holders and their plans, but we never have any sound pro- 
yrams for ourselves. Js it because there are no ideas?” 

They all looked down at me, at the end of the table, in 
shocked silence as if 1 had announced myself as a warm ad- 
mirer of the Fair Deal. 

Finally, one fellow-member said: “Well, maybe you’ve 
got something.” 

‘The next few meetings were a little better, but in a few 
months we reverted back to the same old practice of turning 
the resolution prayer wheel, one of which I guess was to 
get rid of me, because 1 am no longer a member of that 
committee. 

Businessmen must do more than compplain to their fel- 
low club members, or listen to speakers who tell them only 
what they want to hear. They've got to show by deed, as 
well as by word, that they’re interested in people and in 
their community. They've got to take part if they want 
to survive. 

A year ago, Governor Bowles of Connecticut asked me 
to serve on a state commission to make a study of education 
in that state. I have three children and I’m interested in 
schools, so I accepted. I sincerely believe that the most 
valuable inventory we have is in our schools and that what 
goes on in our schools from now on will perhaps determine 
the solutions to some of the confused problems of the 
present. The next time I saw a few of my business friends, 
after accepting the appointment, I could sense a little cold- 
ness in the atmosphere. 


One fellow literally said to me, “What’s the idea of 
accepting an appoint with that man Bowles?” 

That man Bowles! How familiar was the sound of that 
lament. I started to explain, but then thought better of it. 
He wouldn’t understand. I said, “See you later.” And it’s 
later than he thinks. 

I could have told him that if I had not accepted, there 
wouldn’t have been any representative, perhaps, of business 
on that commission. Labor leaders had accepted appoint- 
ment to the commission, headed by Norman Cousins, Editor 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. Was it better, I ask 
you, to let the issue go by default and then scream bloody 
murder if a report is finally filed that might be distasteful 
to some business people, rather than associate with “That 





man Bowles”? A lot of people seem to take that latter 
attitude. 

Maybe I am naive, but I believe that, as a member of 
that commission, I can, if I have to, file a minority report 
giving my own views on the subject. Nothing wrong in 
that. In fact, the Commission is doing a pretty good job. 

Again I want to speak from my own experience. The 
vertical pronoun is for authenticity, not vanity, I assure you. 
About twelve years ago, when W.P.A. was going full blast, 
it was stated that the man over 40 wasn’t getting much of 
a break from industry. I found it wasn’t so. The trouble 
with the man over 40 at that time was that somewhere 
along the line he had failed to learn a little ‘“‘know-how’”’ to 
prepare him for anything other than a routine job. So I 
started job-training schools in Connecticut to help them 
qualify for jobs. We worked on a shoestring. The most 
valuable asset we had was the pathetic eagerness of these 
men to make themselves job-worthy. We borrowed ma- 
chines, we used shops after hours, and trade schools nights. 
Mind you, from eleven to seven in the morning, these 
nearly beaten men came night after night without pay to 
learn the rudiments of a trade—to learn to earn their living. 

The courses paid off. Thousands of these men called un- 
employable were given preliminary training and were placed 
in local businesses at good wages. By the way, we found a 
greater number of inexperienced youths between the ages 
of 18 and 25 who had been forgotten by their communities. 
So we included them in these training courses. When the 
courses ended, 55,000 people had received the preliminary 
job training that we gave them and got jobs in our State. 
(It cost the State only $900, which was for my part-time 
secretary on that job, because the work was done on a volun- 
tary basis, by businessmen and all groups working together.) 

After that plan became what I thought was successful, I 
went to a staff officer of a national industrial organization. 
I wanted to see business get a little credit. I told him that 
here was a plan that was not just on paper, but was actually 
working. It perhaps could be improved a great deal. He 
could see it in operation. I suggested that his association 
get behind it and get some credit for doing something con- 
structive. 1 showed him many testimonials from these men 
themselves. I told him in one way that it brought home to 
the man in the street the real meaning of capitalism, free 
enterprise and what businessmen were doing for people, 
much more directly than billboard advertising or pamphlets 
that only the association members read. 

I was told bluntly, “Our business is making and selling 
goods.” 

Several months later, the politicians took it over. Eventu- 
ally, it became a national training program sponsored by the 
federal government. 

If we want people to understand the real meaning and 
value of capitalism, which has given Americans the highest 
standard of living the world has ever seen, then our respon- 
sibilities go beyond merely making and selling goods. We 
must develop, if we do not have it now, a sensitivity to 
human values. 

Yet, when I speak of these things to many industrialists, 
they shrug me off as an impractical idealist. But what is 
the alternative? When things need to be done, when the 
people want things done, they will be done. If industry does 
not do them, then the Government will. Then we have no 
voice in how these things will be done. 

The whole history of the past twenty years is living proof 
of what I say. You can’t oppose something, however cracked 
or phony it may be, by offering nothing. Our only salvation 
is in doing a little long range planning for ourselves, and in 
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doing it before the heavy hand of Government moves in and 
does it for us. 

The Connecticut Training program is an example of how 
some businessmen muffed a chance to show that they are 
really interested in the human side of employment. 

Here’s one more: 

About three years before the end of the second World 
War, | got the idea that if we wanted to prevent a duplica- 
tion of the shoddy history following the first World War, 
plans had to be made. I visited every town—in spite of my 
business—in Connecticut, selling the idea of Advisory centers 
for veterans, ex-warworkers and new school graduates. Here 
people could come for consulation, guidance and vocational 
help. Furthermore, the centers were to be operated on a 
strictly local basis by home town people. 

After a while, it took hold. People, once aroused, were 
eager to do something. Advisory Service Centers mush- 
roomed in Connecticut. One of the 96 in particular, in 
Bridgeport, looked upon sort of as a model, is doing business 
as an invaluable aid to both industry and labor. I want to 
cite just a few things that this center has done: 

Under the leadership of Dr. Randall Hamrick who de- 
veloped all of the technical administration, it services all the 
people in the city of Bridgeport, of 175,000 persons. Since 
it opened nearly six years ago, this center has had a quarter 
million requests for service of one kind or another. It has 
provided intensive educational and vocational counseling 
service for 20,000 vetreans and civilians. 

Here are a few significant differences between Bridgeport 
and some other cities. Remember Bridgeport had a place for 
veterans and ex-warworkers to go, a community center, with 
vocational help and friendly businessmen. 

The number of veterans drawing money from the “52-20” 
club was less than half the national average, in Bridgeport. 

More veterans undertook training. 

More veterans completed their high school work. 

More candidates took realistic apprenticeship and on-the- 
job training. 

Fewer people dropped out of training because of poor 
choice. 

A higher percentage of veterans have kept their G.I. in- 
surance. 

Fewer veterans have defaulted on home loans. 

That is the story of Bridgeport in a capsule. You will 
note the theme, to try to get across to these people in the 
community is: “There is no substitute for self-reliance.” 
And yet, Bridgeport had as many, if not more, industrial 
body blows than most American communities because plant 
withdrawals and shrinkage of war work meant the loss of 
51,000 civilian jobs. There were 33,000 veterans who came 
back in that period of flux. That was a total of 80,000 job 
replacements in a city with only twice that population. 

Bridgeport went through the tightest wringer in the 
country during readjustment. It did the job in stride because 
businessmen were in on it; workers were in on it, together! 

That’s why Bridgeport has clung so tightly to its Advisory 
Center today. Nor is Bridgeport alone. Several other com- 
munity centers are still functioning, and they have had more 
requests for service this past year than they had in the years 
before. 

It proves one thing: That people in search of jobs want 
something more than a few dollars tossed to them as a dole. 
They value more intelligent guidance and a chance to get set 
in a lifework. They want to feel somebody is interested in 
them. That’s not strange, because I think you and I feel 
that way about it. I went to the same National Business 
Association with this program, a little more confident this 
time, by the way, because Mr. Bernard Baruch and General 









Bradley had publicly endorsed our program. I was brushed 
off again. Delegates from a good many states visited our 
centers, and started operations of their own, but too often 
they let the politicians run the show, they took it over from 
the businessmen and their centers became merely information 
places. 

I think it’s time that we businessmen took our eyes oft 
the charts, graphs and gears and took a look at the human 
side of the situation. We should do it, not only because it’s 
the Christian thing to do, but because it’s good business. 

Can you imagine, for example, the tremendous prestige 
and good-will that would accrue to businessmen if a real job 
analysis and vocational service, such as I described in Bridge- 
port, were set up in every industrial community in the coun- 
try, sponsored by business and industry? ‘To say the least, 
about the money saved to industry in their better selection, 
and help, particularly to small business, for candidates. 

I don’t mean places where a quiet black-ball system is in 
effect to weed out the “troublemakers” or where one is looked 
upon as a statistic. | mean a place where a worker or school 
graduate could go and be treated like a human being; be 
tested for aptitudes and skills and be given sound job counsel- 
ing. Help him to make a realistic appraisal of his own poten- 
tialities and outline the job opportunities that might be 
available with additional training. Eighty-five per cent of 
our secondary school children are dumped into the world 
of work each year to find jobs on a hit-and-miss basis. A lot 
of these youngsters flounder or they rush to the already 
overcroweded industrial plants, perhaps to where there are 
no additional jobs for them, when they might better qualify 
for jobs in other fields. Only four per cent of our secondary 
schools in this country have guidance counselors and not all 
are good. Of course, small business, which employs the bulk 
of labor, often has inadequate methods of personnel selection 
and training and when we little fellows need people, what 
do we do? We do the obvious: we try to steal them from 
the big fellows, after they have trained them, because we've 
got to have people to pay their way right from the start. As 
a matter of fact, with that ever-narrowing spread between 
costs and profits, small companies in the future will hire 
fewer apprentices. Where can young people go and get the 
necessary experience and guidance if the community has no 
place for them to go. If you say the job is being done now 
by the Federal Government, surely you don’t mean it. I am 
not speaking of gestures. 

I believe that a great deal of the discontent that smolders 
behind many labor disturbances can be traced to feelings of 
insecurity among workers. This insecurity may be tempo- 
rarily eased by pay boosts. But it is never entirely wiped 
out that way. It is not dissipated because so many factory 
workers consider themselves the forgotten man; one among 
many who is nothing more than perhaps a dot an a produc- 
tion chart. This bad situation is not the fault of any one 
man or one company. It is the natural result of the machine’s 
recent domination of our civilization. It caused the disap- 
pearance of the friendly relationship between worker and 
employer. Substituted for this personal relationship was a 
mechanical one, one in which neither party now apparently 
considers the other in terms of the human equation. 

The outstanding product of this changed status of workers 
in the Twentieth Century was the flight of the average man 
to government as the source of good, the source of security 
... yes, even as the source of wealth, which they term 
“welfare.” It is an abysmal error. But where else could the 
lost man of the Twentieth Century flee? Hence, this 


modern-day version of the great white father in Washington 
from whom all blessings flow. Hence, the reliance on gov- 
ernment for doles, pensions, and protection against economic 
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disaster. Hence, an Administration, true to its big govern- 
ment philosophy, which considers industrial workers as mem- 
bers of a social class and deals directly with union leaders 
as its rulers. 

Businessmen are not wholly to blame. But they have 
helped to further growth of government by unwillingness to 
assume leadership. They have helped by their lack of imagi- 
nation in being unable to consider wc~kers in any other guise 
than production tools. There have been many notable excep- 
tions—please don’t misunderstand me—that stand out like 
“good deeds in a naughty world,” and these have reaped the 
dividends of public confidence and respect. Witness the many 
programas instituted by your far-sighted leaders here in 
Detroit that are miles ahead of the rest of us in training, 
trade schools, etcetera. 

Staff members of business associations and some civic- 
minded businessmen will tell you that their experience shows 
that less than five per cent of the business people assume 
community responsibilities outside of their own business. 
They’re the old reliables who carry the whole community 
load for business. You and I know them... there are some 
in every town. The trouble is—taking the country as a 
whole—there are too few. 

When reduced to its elements, the problem is absurdly 
simple. And the phenomena of government interference and 
burdensome taxation on business are equally simple results 
from these simple basic causes. The federal government has 
merely moved into the vacuum created by local inactivity 
and is doing, at an extravagant cost, what we, as proud and 
self-reliant individuals, as proud and self-reliant companies, 
as proud and self-reliant communities, should be doing for 
ourselves. And the agent’s fee for doing the job we passed 
the buck on is terrific! 

Are we businessmen like the Bourbons, of whom it once 
was said, “They forgot nothing and learned nothing”? 
Sometimes I think so. Sometimes I believe that, after all 
that has happened in the past twenty years in the growth of 
federal power and the atrophy of business leadership in the 
community, there are many businessmen who can’t see cause 
and effect. 

A few months ago, an energetic official of an idustrial 
association placed some public relations material in local 
schools. The purpose was to give a true picture of what the 
free enterprise system was doing in creating national wealth. 
As a quick way to check on results, he asked some of his 
business association members to check to see if the material 
was being used. Out of 1,000 queries to businessmen, he 
got precisely two answers. 

Education is also our business. We are all stockholders in 
education and yet it is a tragedy to see so many incompetent 
persons and so many politicians ruling the destiny of our 
schools when so much is at stake. I have seen few business 
facts presented to the schools, but union propaganda is flood- 
ing the schools right down to the kindergarten. I recom- 
mend that you read a little kindergarten book called, ““THE 
LITTLE TRAIN THAT COULD”+the little choo-choo 
train. I used to read it to my kids. See how that has been 
twisted. 

In one large city high school, students asked a business 
association to get one of its members to speak on a radio 
forum. The subject was pensions. It’s a hot subject I know, 
even here in Detroit. But not one industrialist had the 


gumption to accept the invitation. A staff member, lacking 
the authority and prestige of an employer, finally had to 
pinch-hit for the coy businessman. You may be sure labor 
was there on the spot to do a job. 

I could go on interminably illustrating how, through 
timidity or inertia, management fumbles the ball of com- 





munity relations, while the politicians and the labor leaders 
take over. 

If I sound waspish in my complaints, it is only because 
some of my best friends are businessmen. I know that man 
for man businessmen are as decent, kindly and patriotic 
citizens as we have. It grieves me to see them painted as 
porcine money grabbers without souls: and without ideals. 

Nor do I think all the best brains are concentrated in 
Washington. New England Yankees will tell you the 
shortest route between Boston and Washington is to go over 
to Harvard Law School and turn left. If private businesses 
were operated like federal bureaucracy, bankruptcy would 
be the rule and not the exception for most businesses. The 
difference: the mistakes of the bureaucrat are buried in the 
public treasury. But the mistakes of the private entrepreneur 
are paid for with his own wealth and his own tears. Can 
anyone estimate the cost of misguessing on inflation and 
deflation by some pretty high federal officials, advised, per- 
haps, by confident, glib Bob Nathan? 

It is precisely because I believe that some of our best 
imaginations, our best brains, our most energetic citizens, 
are hiding their lights behind bushels that I accuse business- 
men of furthering the very things they protest most about 
in government. 

If we do not like to have Mr. Ewing as an authority on 
national health, Mr. Truman on national wealth, Mr. Tobin 
on pensions; if we do not like this headlong rush toward 
bankruptcy and the destruction of our profit and loss system, 
then we've got to do something more than protest mildly. 

In this profit and loss system we have a priceless thing. 
Then why are we ashamed to speak out for it? And if we 
are not equipped to do it ourselves, we should have spokes- 
men with the capacity for getting the message across to the 
American people. Too many stuffed shirts with dessicated 
ideas have been projected into the limelight as the spokes- 
men of the American businessman. 

It is not enough just to talk. Businessmen have got to 
get out of their protective chrysalis and participate in com- 
munity affairs. They’ve got to be interested in the schools, 
in local politics, in town people. They’ve got to speak up, 
as Mr. Crow did in that meeting the other day. That’s the 
first time I’ve heard of anyone who had the gumption to get 
up and face some of these phoney liberals, and I’m sorry that 
the report of his talk wasn’t more detailed in the newspapers. 

I can hear some of my colleagues saying to me, when I 
tell them they ought to speak up, “But in heaven’s name, 
man, I’ve got a job to do. I’ve got a payroll to meet. There 
just isn’t time.” I say there isn’t time not to do it. 

We have got to relearn the art of capturing community 
leadership by offering constructive programs. 

People hunger for leadership. If we businessmen don’t 
give it to them, then we have no legitimate ground for com- 
plaint because Messrs. Truman, Ewing, Tobin, Brannan, 
and others, offer their particular brands. Where there is no 
alternative, how can people be blamed for following false 
prophets? 

The man that the politicians speak of so smugly as “the 
little man” has been dwarfed by the machine. He’s alone in 
a great big world of economic insecurity. If I can leave but 
one thought with you, it is this, that I repeat: where can 
the lost man of the Twentieth Century flee to find protection 
from the machine and find assurance and security? Certainly 
we businessmen have not tried successfully to do it. But we 
must, or else stop complaining about government doing the 
job. 

It is not only our own fate that is at stake, but the fate 
of this oldest functioning democracy. 

Thank you very much. 
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